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Editorial 

em AT an informal meeting held in Shanghai 
om on August 7th, Mrs. F. D. Gamewell, 
: _ who has just returned from a four months’ 
sojourn with the Chinese Christian Mission in Yiinnan, told 
something of her impressions, experiences, and hopes with 
regard to this new movement. Her description of the difficul- 
. ties of travel, the beauties of Yiinnan scenery, and report on 
the vocal ability of some of the tribes, were of much interest. 
‘Most encouraging was the insight afforded into the missionary 
spirit of the Commission and the cordial reception by the 
Christians and missionaries of the province. Each member of 
the party is making his or her own contribution, and all have 
been gradually learning the needs and possibilities of this new 
movement. The conditions of travel seem to approximate 
those in Syria, at least as regards roads and conveyances; to 
that extent they furnish real pioneer missionary experience. 
After some study the men on the Commission have scattered 
in different directions throughout the province, having gone 
much farther afield than they at first planned. The women 
are at present engaged in educational work in Yiinnan city. 

There is a growing interest and support of the work through- 
out China. While future plans are not yet clear, yet steps are 
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already being taken to secure permanent workers in connection 
with this Commission. We all rejoice in these sigus of Chinese 
missionary vitality and in the dash of Christian daring evident | 


in the activities of the party. 
* * * 


THE June number of Young Men in India quotes 

The Chinese in. following significant statement: ‘‘ The time 

Viewpoint. has come for all contributing Boards (Y. M. C. A.), 

both in England and the U. S. A., to recognize that the Indian 

viewpoint must prevail in Indian matters even though the 
whole character of the Association is changed.”’ | | 

Everyone who has a viewpoint seems to be trying it out 

on China. A Chinese viewpoint, in keeping with above pro- 

nouncement, is also in order. In our travels through various 

magazines and books we notice an increasing candidness of 


‘utterance on the part of Chinese leaders, both Christian and 


otherwise. This is encouraging. We note too an increasing 
determination to take a fuller part in the control of things 
affecting Chinese. It is true that possibly the viewpoint varies 
with different individuals ; and if we were asked to state the 
Chinese viewpoint on any particular problem we should hesi- — 
tate to do so. Yet the dominance of the Chinese viewpoint 
is involved in Chinese leadership. With the candidness of 
utterance is coming clearer thinking on the part of Chinese 
leaders; some while desiring, for instance, China’s “sovereignty,” 
are yet not ignoring the obligations of China’s relationship to 
other peoples. It will pay to put more time into finding and 
defining the Chinese viewpoint. It may make our own appear 
one-sided, but to know it will help to find a Christian co- 
operative viewpoint where such does not already exist. 


* * + 
THE July (1919) issue of The Jnternational 


Missionary Utete iew of Missions contains a most illuminat- 


ing article on ‘‘The Survey of Christian 


Literature in China,’’ by G. A. Clayton, the compiler of ‘‘ The 
Classified Index to the Christian Literature of Protestant 
Churches in China.’? The article contains the cream of the 
survey back of the index. We suggest that the next issue of 
addenda to the ‘‘Index’’ contain this ‘article as a reprint. 
With regard to the ‘‘Index’’ it is pointed out that the total 
number of entries is 3,451, exclusive of the publications of the 
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- Roman and Greek Churches. The grand total is 1,118 books, 


1,152 booklets, 1,066 folded and sheet tracts, charts, and maps. 
The revaluation of this mass of literature is now to commence. 
New literary standards are appearing. The Christian Literature 
Council of China will furnish the stimulus for improvement. 
The note on Hymnals is interesting. It is evident that ‘‘some 
3,000 different hymns have been written in Chinese ; probably 
2,000 of these will never form part of the hymns of the Chinese 
Church. Of the remainder there must be at least 300 which 
are known in all parts of the Republic because they form the 
nucleus of most collections.’’ When the Chinese hymnologist 
arrives, most of these will drop out of use. 

In the use of the press, the Seventh Day Adventists are 
in the lead. We note too that the history of the Christian 
Movement in China is being penned by Mr. K. Y. Chen, of 
. Nanking University. 


* * * 


It is an old plaint that many missionaries do 
not read much general literature. A survey 
of missionary libraries in China would be illu- 
minating and saddening. Some do not wish to read; others 
are too busy ; in yet other cases a sparse bank balance ruth- 
less!y controls incipient literary appetites; when all three causes 
operate together the situation is hopeless. Whether a new psy- 
chological operation can be invented which will make those 
who do not care to read see their error, we do not know. We 
have a periodical desire to probe this situation. At present 
great plans are on foot to prepare literature for the Chinese ; 
an eminently worthy and needed movement. But what of the 
missionaries? Do they need to keep up with the trend of 
events? Is staleness the best oil for the missionary motor ? 
They are purveyors of ideas, and ideas to be edible must in 
most cases be fresh! Iu these days of large plans for the 
support of mission work some consideration should be given to 
the problem of providing literature for the missionary, for 
literature is as real a missionary need as many other things. 
Would Station or Mission libraries meet the need? In any 
event here is a problem to which Missions and Boards should 
give attention. In China knowledge is an important factor in 
influence ; to be behind in muowledge means in most cases to 
be behind i in influence. 


Literature for 
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A worD should also be said about securing 
more reading on the part of Chinese Chris- 
tian leaders of the good literature that is in 
existence and prepared. How many Chinese preachers 
and leaders have a decent collection of books in their home ? 
The preacher especially cannot maintain a satisfactory standard 
of pulpit work unless he reads much and continuously and gets 
hold of books that will stimulate new approaches to old prob- 
lems. In their case also, on the part of some an apathy towards 
the whole subject often obtains. Possibly, however, in most 
cases it is an economic problem. Even the securing of a few 
cheap books out of stipends already stretched to the breaking- 
point is difficult; and now in order to distribute books more 
widely prices are going up even in China. The problem might 
be in part met by libraries, either in the Sunday School or in 
connection with the church, open to all Chinese Christian 
leaders. Yet one who reads a book and expects to use it 
needs to have it near at hand; indeed, he needs to mark it; 
consequently libraries would not meet the need altogether. 
In some way literature must be provided for Christian workers. 
Here again Missions might well consider carefully how to get 
literature into the hands of those who need it. We do not 
hesitate in saying that where there are leaders who will not 
read they should be taken out of positions of leadership. | 
* 
In The Far Eastern Review for August (1919) 
eee ate there is an interesting article on ‘‘ Architectural 
' Effort and Chinese Nationalism,’’ by Wm. H. 
Chaund. Mr. Chaund believes that the remodeling of the — 
Chinese city is an urgent necessity. He feels that the architec- 
ture of the Western world cannot be imposed upon the East 
without being radically modified. He feels that local condi- 
tions and requirements must to a certain extent determine 
architectural style, and inasmuch as Chinese civilization will 
differ from that of the West, so must their architecture, differ 
also. He, further says, ‘‘The sum total of our architectural. 
development must be distinctly national in character and joy- 
ously Chinese in spirit.” Again, ‘‘ Evidently and undeniably 
the Chinese cities rank among the oldest in the world—sadly 
and regrettably too old. They have all been products of mere 
chance ; they never develop. They just sprawl ; and growth 
by sprawling involves shocking waste and nerve-racking incon- 


Literature for 
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venience, with the resultant inefficiency that characterizes our 
city life.’? 

The improvement of Chinese cities Mr. Chaund believes 
inust be approached in a scientific and common sense manner, 
and hence the need of expert architects, mechanical engineers, 
_ sanitary experts, etc., a type of expert not as yet very promi- 

‘nent in China. The article is. suggestive, encouraging, and 
_ prophetic. It will be good for educationists to read, as it 
indicates some of the lines of special preparation needed in 
China and hence some of the courses that should be put either 
into a few colleges or into one big university. . 
* * 
| | THESE are the objectives of the Inter- 
Objectives of Tntet= church World Movement: 
cburcb Whorld 
Movement. 1. A scientific survey of the world’s 
needs from the stand-point of responsibility 
of evangelical Christianity. 

2. Co-operative community and world prograin to meet 
the needs arising from the survey. 

_ How does this movement differ from other movements 
that have gone, before? It differs just at this point: it isa 
great world-program in the line of ascertained facts. A foreign 
section and a home section ; to place all these together in the 
form of a great survey; to show each great church’s share in 
_ this; and then a tabulation of the whole, so that for the first 
time in the history of the world, Christianity will see what the 
task is and see itin the whole. That is where it differs : a great 
plan, put so we can see it, find out what we are now doing, what 
we ought to do, and what are the unoccupied territories after 
each of us has secured his denominational and sectional share. 

3. The discovery and development of the spiritual re- 
sources of life and money required by the fixed program. 

The feature of this program will not be the money feature. 
The biggest feature is to find and train the lives necessary to 
carry the program through. 

‘These objectives can only be realized as each local church 
assumes its responsibility in co-operation with all other 
churches. It will be necessary for each local church to carry 
_ through a program of education, intercession, stewardship, life- 
work, and community service. 


S. Tay.or, Men and June (1919). “The 
Objectives.” 


Promotion of Intercession 


MILTON T. STAUFFER. 


‘*You MISS WHAT YOU WANT BECAUSE YOU DO NoT ASK GOD For If.” 
James: 4:2. 

‘‘Our hearts have been gladdened by the prospect that at last we are to 
have the large sums of money which are absolutely necessary to Christianize 
China. New hope has come to many, as we have heard of the millions that 
have been pledged for the work of the next five years in the Methodist 


A Message from By. Torrey. 


especially as we have listened this summer to the vast plans for securing 
men and money for God’s work in all _ by the Interchurch Werld © 
Movement of North America.” 


‘‘But along with this new hope has come the deep sense of the need 
of something besides money if a deep and permanent work is to be accom- 
plished. These vast sums may easily become 4 curse instead of a blessing. 
The great need of the hour for the work in China is not money, not even 
menand women. The great need is the power of the Holy Spirit, which can 
only be obtained by the earnest, persistent, believing intercession of God's 
people. Unless in addition to these great and wisely conceived planus for 
advatite and increase in men and funds there is also a definite and wisely 
planned campaign for the promotion of intercession, the Interchurch World 
Movement will bring calamity instead of blessing.’’ 


‘‘The secret of the poverty and powerlessness of much of our mission 
work is neglect of prayer. ‘Ye have not because ye ask not.’ With the 
comparatively limited financial resources that the Church has had for work 
in China far more could have been accomplished, if only there had been 

_. more prayer. Each one of us might have accomplished more, if we had 
- prayed more. The great need just now is for someone with a voice loud 
enough to be heard around the world, who can call us to prayer and actu- 
ally move us to pray as we 


apparently conflicting calls to duty that you do not find, or rather’ do not. 


pray, when each one of us mus¢ take the time for prayer, when we must stir 
one another up to prayer, when we mus¢f organize on as large a scale as 
possible and stir the Church of Christ in China and throughout the world 
to pray as we have never prayed before.”’ 


he 
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Centenary Campaign, of the success of the ‘New Era Movement ’ among the : 
Presbyterians, and of the increased generosity within other denominations, ; 


‘*As missionaries you daily find yourselves in the midst of so many « 


take, the time for prayer that you need. And what is the result—‘ Ye have’ 
not because ye ask not.’ The time has certainly come now, when we musi | 
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Contributed Articles 


How to 0 Meet the Anticipated Enlargement in 
Support of Mission Work 


Symposium 


“The “befef paar widely differing statements given below 
are in answer to the two following questions :— 


(1) If the financial income for your work were doubled next 


year, what could be done with it ? 


(2) If the financial income for your work were doubled next 
year, how would you use it so as to avoid the pauperization 
oof develop the independence of the Chinese affected thereby ? 


Where possible the°auswers are numbered the same as the 
questions. 

The wide divergence i in the answers seems to indicate the 
need of a general co-ordinated aim for the future expansion of 
mission work in China. We should be glad to have frank cor- 
respondency’ on the tremendous problems involved. —Eprror. 


= (1) If mission income were doubled, only part of the | 
Apcrease—say less than half,—could be efficiently used next 


year.. Longer time would be needed for readjustment of work. 
(2) About half the increase should be used for additions to 
foreign staff ; the greater part of the other half for development 


"of all grades of education; for the training of evangelistic 
workers; and to a less extent for increase of their salaries. 


A. WEIR. 


_.In reply to these two questions, 1 should say that if the 
money for mission work should be doubled next year, it would 
be much better to invest it in educational work to secure and 
train the best and strongest Chinese leaders for the churches. 


I am sure that this would not kill but help self-support and 
‘the growth of the independent spirit. 


T. E. Tone. 


NoTr.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 


assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 


published in these pages. 
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If the financial income of miy Mission were doubled next 
year I think I could—and I would if I could— 


(1) pay off our debts incurred chiefly since the fall in 


exchange, 


(2) put any balance aside to meet the eiines of 1921 by 
when I hope we shall need accommodation and income for 
reinforcements. 

I don’t think either of these plans will tend to pauperiza- 
tion, rather the reverse. 

FRANK L. NorRIs, 
Bishop. . 


I fear I cannot think out how to reply very briefly to the 
question what our Mission would do if its income were doubled: 
this is too hypothetical: but in our Conference in the end 
of March we thought out what we wanted, and appealed home 
for 39 few foreign workers for our Mission in Chekiang, 
16 men and 23 women, also for money to build five new. 

missionary houses for them—we have other houses empty, | 

alas—, also to build a new higher-elementary school, to improve © 
two girls’ boarding schools, to erect a hostel for students in 
Hangchow, preaching halls, country rest houses, and day school 
buildings. ‘This may not at once take a doubled income, but . 
if all the recruits turn up we shall want it in a few years’ time. 


HERBERT J. MOLONY, 
Bishop. 


(1) If the financial income of our Mission were doubled 
next year (a) we could start special work for young men in 
three centers where we have church and school, and whe 
some work specially for young men is needed: (6) We could 
more adequately man and equip three important districts where 
the promise is large for results. 

(2) I think in the above I have answered by implication 
the second question. We would not use up the money in. 
adding to salaries or in merely enlarging existing plants. ll 
the above is new work, contiguous to the old. It would also 
call for an immediate outlay by the Chinese themselves. 


W. L. BEARD. 


4 
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(1) The largest need is to make ‘‘ A No. 1’? the institutions 
we are already carrying. Non-Christian institutions having 
equally good or better plants begin to rival and compete. 
Moreover the growing body of young educated Chinese demand 
a different type of institution, building, and equipment, than 
in former years when anything was ahead of its environment. 

(2) The strictly. speaking evangelistic work can scarce 
absorb much more money without injury. The funds are 
needed chiefly for making possible better training and for 


central plants. 
C. E. PATTON. 


(1) (a) If our financial income were doubled next year we 


should be able to enrol and equip more missionaries, increase 


the salaries and improve the position of some of our teachers : 
(5) develop the evangelistic work by opening more Gospel Halls 


in, at present, uusupplied areas: (c) improve the training. 


colleges for women evangelists and women teachers, and give 
grants to those who give promise of becoming good workers, 
that is speretuadly and otherwise. 

(2) At present it seems to me that the Chinese Church can 


get money for their own buildings such as churches and 


schools and hospitals in long established centres, but need 


encouragement in pioneer work, therefore I think this money 
should be expended in granés for training workers, paying 
catechists, and women evangelists, opening new mission 
preaching halls and. primary schools; grants to decrease as the 
districts become evatiyelized and ready for self-support—a ¢ime 
limit ; also to send some men and women to the home countries 
for training would.I think not necessarily pauperize them. 


A. W. PITTs. 


(1) I would say that as there are several vacancies on 
the staff, and that-a number of missionaries have been on 
government service and thus relieved the Boards of their 
support for a period, it will be a drain to meet the additional 
expenses when conditions are agaiu normal, the men returned 


to work and the vacancies filled. 


I am not aware that any great scheme has been delayed 


. for lack of funds, but, as exchange has wrought such havoc, 


involving the L. M. S. in heavy extra expenditure, it will be 
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' a great demand to return to the pre-war financial conditions for 
the work in general. 

The Mission has used large sums of money which had 
been reserved in China for special purposes, and these will 
have to be repaid, for they were Mission Funds in the usual 
sense, being accumulated for special purposes and often raised 
by individuals for those purposes, which the war delayed. 

Further, there is a great and clamant demand for new 
missionaries to relieve the overworked staff, for the work has 
continued to grow and has now become too heavy for the 
depleted staff : depleted without regard to the war demands for 
men and women. ° So that the staff will have to be raised to a 
higher standard than defore the war. 

(2) I would urge that more money be set aside for the 
training of Normal Teachers, Divinity Students at Nanking 
and Peking, Medical Students at Tsinanfu, and that provision 
be made for housing the students and teachers in those places 
where no such provision has already been made, i.e., on those 
belonging to the Mission itself. 


The medical and nursing staffs in some centres aretotally . 


inadequate, and will necessitate immediate consideration, which 
again will involve more mouey. I need not give names of 
those places. 

The Society should contribute towards a Provident Fund 
for aged or infirm workers, Chinese, men and women, pref- 
erably by a sinking fund. 

Better salaries should be paid to many of the existing 
workers in the service of the Mission, Chinese again. 

Grants of fixed amounts, to correspond to the collections 
of the Churches themselves, should be made to enable the 
Christians in several places to erect Churches, and schools, and 
dispensarics. Churches and schools attached thereto should 
not be provided by the Mission, but grants-in-aid given. 

As per I, a far more adequate Chinese staff is an urgent 


necessity. 
W. REES. 


(1) If the financial income of our mission in China were 
doubled next year we could make more serious endeavours to 
overtake the evangelism of the extensive districts we are 
supposed to operate. Due consideration would of course have 
to be given to your second question. We have ever before us 


~ 
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the building up of a strong Chinese church, self-supporting, 
and as soon as possible, self-propagating. 

Our foreign staff on the field has of late years beeu so 
depleted that were it to be doubled at once the work we have 
planned out could not well be covered. 

(2) In my opinion the London Missionary Society has of 
late years been something like an old established business with 
‘many branches the world over but undercapitalised and con- 
sequently hindered in its operations. I should therefore have 
no anxiety if the funds placed at the disposal of our own China 
Mission were forthwith doubled. I feel, however, that unless 
plans are well laid the large sums of money said to be coming 
from the United States for China may be a real curse and not 
a blessing with regard to the self-development and self-support 
of the Chinese churches. On the other hand if the money is 
carefully administered a tremendous uplift may come to every 


part of the Christian propaganda. 
| HENRY FOWLER. 


(1) To answer your first question I should say that if the 
financial income of our Association were doubled next year, it 
would be used for. the support of secretaries who would be sent 
to open up work in new places and it would be used for 
necessary buildings such as National Headquarters, etc. 

(2) The work of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion is not so vitally affected by it as the work of the missions, 
because the money for the work done in conuection with our 
local Associations is raised entirely here in China. The money 
from home is used only to pay the salaries and allowances of 
foreign secretaries, the establishment and upkeep of our 
National Headquarters and for Association buildings. Even 
for*this latter, the laud for a local Association is as a rule 
purchased by the Chinese, but all the expenses for the running 
of a local Association, including all the galaries of Chinese, is 
raised here ini China. Of course that doesn’t mean it is raised 
eutirely among the Chinese, as we have gifts from missionaries 


and other foreign residents in China. i 


(1) In the order of importance as determined by local need: 


(2) Multiply the force engaged in woman’s evangelistic 
and work, 


= 
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(4) Largely increase the force and equipment in men’s and 
women’s Bible Training Schools. 


(c) Development of Sunday Schools under a supervisor in 
the churches of the out-station field. 


(d) Largely increase the literature available for distribution 
in the field. 
(é) Educational Institutes with highly trained director. 


(/) An itinerating evangelistic band which should help 
evangelists in special services in their churches aud iu 
the training of the converts afterwards. 


(g¢) Industrial equipment for Grammar and Middle Schools 
for the sake of student self-help and community uplift, 


(hk) Establishment and grant in aid for dispensaries in 
distant parts of the field. 


(¢) Student aid to make possible the training in higher 
schools of a larger number of leaders for service in 
Mission and Community. 


(7) Open new cities in unoccupied portion of field. 


(2) By placing such an increase almost wholly in the lines 
of training leadership and institutional work aud more complete - 
training of the Christian constituency would avoid pauperiza- 
tion, while the providing of a more highly trained leadership 
together with a more carefully instructed church will at once 
develop the independence of the Christian Church. | 


WATTS O. PVE. 


(1) If the income of our Mission was doubled next year the 
missionaries should have their allowances augmented. It has 
been increasingly difficult during the past few years to live on 
a pre-war salary and the effect has been to cut out certain 
things which make work easier, the education of children more 
possible, and life more recuperative, care-free, and enjoyable. 
Then certain improvements in mission compounds such as 
purchase of adjacent property, raising land above flood level, 
drainage systems, screening of houses, water supply, improve- 
ment of roads, planting of trees, etc., would be possible. New 
residences would be required with increase of staff. 

. We would be ready to bear a share in providing accom- 
modation for a Union Language School, in building a union ~ 
hostel for theological students, in strengthening union schemes 
for normal training and medical education. We would build 
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a boarding school for girls and another for boys in connection 
with our central station. is 

Regarding the evangelistic work we.would employ, if 
procurable, a thoroughly efficient Chinese pastor to share with 
us the task of church-planting and nurture in our parish. We 
would also increase the salaries of our preachers and Bible- 
women in view of the increased cost of living. 

(2) To develop independence of the Chinese we hope to 
unite the churches in our parish into a Presbytery (or whatever 
the district body may be named in the united church) and to 
place a large responsibility on this representative body for all 
the work of evangelizing the region. 

According to my idea the bulk of the money would be 
used in strengthening the Mission end so that it would be a 
more effective instrument in building an independent Chinese 
‘Church. But even when the money was used for that purpose 
‘the time is past when it would be wise to do this without 
securing aud following the considered opinion of the best 


among our Chiuese brethren... 
Gro. H. 


(1) “If the financial income of our mission were doubled 
next year I would use the money as much as possible for 
carrying out our Master’s last command, ‘‘ Preach the Gospel 
to every creature.’’ 

You are well aware that great parts of supposedly 
occupied territories are still unevangelized, not because there 
is Opposition, nor because the people are unwilling to listen 
to the Gospel, but on account of lack of men and means to 
enter the many open doors. 


(2) I think that by this time we nail learnt from 
-experience how to avoid the danger of pauperizing the Chinese 
and how to use money entrusted to us. I can’t exactly say 
how 1 would do, had I the money, but give me a chance, and I 
will do my very best, both to give the people that sit in 
darkness an opportunity to get the true light, and also to help 
the Christians to be the lightbearers.”’’ 

AvuGcusT BERG. 
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I reply: 

(1) For additions to foreign — = = Go% 

Chinese Education : 
Lower Primary development - ae vA 
Higher _,, - - - 3% 
Arts Course - 104 
Normal Training _,, 

Bible Training and Divinity . - 

Evangelistic Campaigning - 37, 

Pastoral Sustentation Fund - . . - 1% 

100% 


(2) So long as grants are made grants in aid and only — 
given as a proportion of what is being contributed I do not 
think we ueed fear pauperizatiou. In educational matters a 
boy or girl is not pauperized by a scholarship which is earned 
by hard work; the additional money spent on education might 
well assist in this way. . 

Naturally if the money were actually forthcoming it would 
be necessary to give much more detailed consideration to each 
item. Substantially I think the result would be somewhat as 
above. Educational grants might be given for our own Mission 
schools ; or to assist our pupils to gain the advantages of union 
institutions; a sufficient sum is allowed to permit of the 
part support of educational inspectors or union educational 


secretaries. 
C. G. SPARHAM. 


(1) I reply, unofficially of course, that: | 

(a) Mexican $80,000 could be profitably used in purely 
evangelistic advance work next year if the sum were reason- 
ably assured for the succeeding years; and no one would be 
pauperized thereby. 

(4) $10,000 could be used in increasing the salaries of our 
most efficient preachers, evangelists, and teachers, both men 
and women. 

(c) A considerable subsidy could properly be made to the 
Christian Intelligencer, a live paper doing a most important 
work as clearing house for the Christian thiuking of men of 
many denominations throughout the land. 
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(d) A large sum could, I believe, be profitably employed 
in providing, moderately but sufficiently, a retiring allowance 
for faithful superannuated pastors. This fund, I believe, 
wisely administered, is quite as important as the increase of 
salaries for workers. 


(ec) For foreiguers I would screen every missionary res- 
idence especially south of the Yangtsze,—and, if funds 
permitted, north also. 


(/) I would provide a repair fund for missionary buildings 


- which, by reason of the dearth in receipts during recent years, 
have been neglected in this essential respect. 


(g) I would increase the salaries of those missionaries who 


. have children in high school and college in America, and call 


for careful investigation as to the amount of increase in the 
general salary of our mission forces made necessary by the 
increased cost of living. 


(A) One big item, too big to be included in a mere 
‘doubling ”’ of our annual income, would be the adequate 
provision for first class normal training for teachers of lower 
aud higher primaty schools throughout our mission ;—this, 
preferably, in union with other missious in the region. 


(2) Another item, possibly outside the limits of your 
query, is the proper equipment of departments of physics and 
chemistry in our -higher institutions which are crying in vain 
for immediate supply. 


(2) As to your second question concerning the non- 
pauperization of the recipients of increased funds among the 
Chinese, I would provide that no man or woman not doing, or 
manifestly unwilling to do everything possible to aid himself, 
whether by manual labor or otherwise, should receive any 
increase whatever. This principle, faithfully followed, would 


J. W. 


I. I take it for granted that the suggested doubling of 
the income is to be a permanency, not simply a windfall for 
one year. If it were the latter I am sure that in our Mission 
we should put it all in buildings. We have ten Mission 
Stations in Szechwan; our programme calls for a church, a 
hospital, and a boys’ boarding school in each, with four Mis- 
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sion’ houses. The programme is about half realized at present, 
So that we could most wisely use the increase in income for the 
year by appropriating practically all of it towards the carrying 
out of the building programme. | 

If, however, the increase is to be a permanent one, the 
matter is quite different. I should advocate using about half 
of the increase for each of the next few years for building 
purposes. It has been proved to be not good Mission policy 
to try to carry on a first class work in fifth rate quarters, 
Buildings that the Mission might fairly be expected to provide, 
such as those I have mentioned, should come early ou the list 
of essential needs. 

After that I should add a few more missiouaries, especially 
doctors. The Mission has a policy of a physician and a nurse 
and a hospital in each of its ten stations. During the period 
of the war it has not been possible to live up to this ideal. 
I should secure a number of the young doctors who are now 
being demobilized. A couple of builders would also be on my 
programme, to save the time of other men from the fag of 
building, and the Mission from being saddled with poorly built 
houses or schools. Two or three trained and experienced edu- 
cationists, and a man or two with experience in institutional 
church work would also be on my list. 

II. There would still be a substantial sum left for what 
. we call the ‘‘maintenance account.’’ It would be mainly in 
the use of this that I should try to develop independence in 

the Church. 

First, I. should strengthen the sources of supply for the 
independent Church, that is the theological and normal school 
of the West China Union University. A few well chosen 
additions to the staff; a thoroughly up-to-date model church 
plant, of small proportions so that it could be a model for men 
throughout the country ; a similarly thoroughly usable model 
and practice school; additions to the libraries and other equip- 
ment; and numerous scholarships; these, to my mind are 
what are needed to develop the independent Church, Given 
leaders, trained in practice as well as in theory, and we need 
have no fear for the independence of the Church. 

I should then lay aside funds tor assisting local churches 


to build their own church buildings, parsonages, schools, and. 


teachers’ residences, giving grants in aid in a fixed proportion 
to what is raised locally. 


| 
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Having got such a plan outlined, I think I should use the 
last few hundred dollars to bring as many as possible of the 
‘church people together in a big gathering for inspiration. At 
this gathering the plans for the funds named above, among 
many other things, would be explained, and enthusiasm aroused 


. for local efforts. I think we need the influence ofa big meet- 


ing to get our poe alive to the interest there is in giving. 
EK. M. WALLACE. 


I. Every dollar of it could and would be used to advan- 
tage within the mission in making possible both an increase 
in our Chinese staff and the providing of better conditions 
under which the present and increased staff would do its work. 
We do not wish our income doubled including the salaries of 
nissionaries. 

II. Undoubtedly it is easy to make the mistake of using 
too much foreign money with a given staff. I believe,: how- 
ever, that it is a fault much more frequently committed of 
using too little money. The courage and hopefulness and 
outlook of a Chinese staff can be very greatly stimulated by 
being put in a position to work to the best advantage. This 
applies quite as much to the evangelistic work both in our 
cities aud villages as it does to the educational work. A very 
considerable increase could be used to advantage i in our mission 
in primary and ‘higher primary schools. It is true that fora 
~ year or two much of this would have to be used in the securing 
and. training of an adequate teaching staff. Another consider- 
able amount could be used to advantage in the development 
of our existing boarding schools. We are now able to receive 
from 100 to 150 in each school. There is not a shadow of a 
question in my mind but that we should be ministering to from 
500 to 700 in each school. It is simply inexcusable that we 
should be satisfied ‘with such small middle schools as are prev- 
alent throughout most of China. My conviction is that it will 
neither pauperize nor diminish the independence of our Chinese 
staff to furnish satisfactory and adequate conditions under 


which to do their work. 
J. T. Proctor. 


If our appropriation were doubled, that would amount to 
about $30,000 gold, additional. We understand also that the 
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supposition is that the increase is maintained. Our problem 


would be about as follows :— 


Three new Missionaries (2 Evang., and 1 Med.) - 3.1000 
Residences for same (land and buildings) 


PS 


Two new properties (for outstation work) 


Staff forsame - - 
Reinforce Medical work - 
Reinforce Theological work - - 
Improvement of old properties 


SECOND YEAR. 


Salaries for three Missionaries (Married) 


- 


15,000 
6,000 

I ,000 
2,000 
2,000 

I ,000 


$30,000 


Support of two outstations - - 

Two new Missionaries (1 Evang., 1 Teacher) - 
Two residences for - 

Two additional outstations - - 

Staff forsame_ - - - 

Medical - - 

Theological work- - - . 

Improving old properties’ - . 


Sinking fund (Furloughs, etc.) - 


THIRD YEAR. | 


Salaries of five Missionaries - - 
Support of four outstations - - 
One new Missionary, (Evang.) - 
One residence for same - - 
Two new outstations - . - 
Staff forsame = 
Special on Medical work - . 
Special on Theological work . 
Special on former properties- - 
Special on Sinking - 


FourTH YEAR. 


Support of six Missionaries - . 
Support of six outstations - 
One new Missionary, (Evang.) - 
One residence for same - . 
Two new outstations - 
Support forsame- - 
Medical work - 
Improvement of properties - 
Sinking fund . : ‘ ‘ 


$ 3,000 


1,000 
2,000 
10,000 
6,000 


§ 
: 
I ,000 
2,000 
2,000 
I ,000 
- - I ,000 
- - 2,500 
$30,000 
- $6,500 £ 
- - 5,000 
- 6,000 
- 2,000 
- - 2,000 
T,500 
2,000 
$30,000 
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FIFTH YEAR. 

I. Support seven Missionaries (families) - . - $8,000 
2. Support eight outstations - - - 4,000 
3: Two new outstations -- - - 6,000 
4. Staff forsame - - - - 
5. Medical work - - 2,000 
6. Theological work- > - 2,000 
7. Instituting High School - - - 3,000 
8. Property repairs and - - - 2,000 
| 9. Sinking fund - - - 2,000 
$30,000 

| SIxTH YEAR.. 

- 4. Support seven Missionaries (families) - - - $8,000 
3. Two new cutstations - - 6,000 
5. Medical work - - 2,000 
6. Theological work- - 2,000 
7. Middle School - “2,000 
8. Properties, repairs and leprovements . - - 2,000 
9. Sinking fund . - - : - 2,000 

$30,000 


- Developments upon that amount of money cannot go much 
beyond this. The amounts for salaries and housing of Mis- 
sionaries is very modest. 

The estimate for outstations, lichindes chapel, and primary 
school,. with parsonage, and teacher’s quarters,—also modest 

In Central China the amount of self-support eee 
within this time would be negligible. 

Within this amount no provision could be made for College 
work, or publishing. With us, Woman’s Work is otherwise 
provided for. | 

No increase of salaries for any one is contemplated. 


EDWARD JAMES. 
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supposition is that the increase is maintained. Our problem 


would be about as follows :— 


1. Three new Missionaries (2 Evang., and 1 Med.) - $ 3,000 
2. Residences for same (land and buildings) 15,000 


3. Two new properties (for outstation work) - «© 6.600 
4 Staffforsame - - 1,000 
4 Reinforce Medical waste - - - 2,000 
| Reinforce Theological work-- - - 2,000 
7. Improvement of old properties - - - ~- 1,000 
H $30,000 0,000 
| | SECOND YEAR. 
| 1. Salaries for three Missionaries (Hesried) - = $ 3,000 
2. Support of two outstations - - 
| 3. ‘Two new Missionaries (1 Evang., I Teacher) - 2,000 
4. Tworesidences for same - - 10,000 — 
| 5. Two additional outstations - - - 6,000 
| 6. Staff forsame  - - - - 
8. Theological work- - 2,000 
. 9 Improving old properties’ - - - 
10. Sinking fund (Furloughs, etc.) - - - - 2,000 
THIRD YEAR. 
1. Salaries of five Missionaries- — - | - $ 5,000 
2. Support of four outstations - - . - - 2,000 
3. One new Missionary, (Evang.) - - - - — 1,000 
4. One residence for same 
5. Two new outstations - - - - 6,000 
9, § al on wor - 2,500 
Special on Theological work - - - 2,500 
9. Special on former properties- -  2,§00 
10. Specialon Sinking fund - - - - 2,500 
FourTH YEAR. | 
1. Supportof six Missionaries- - - - ~- {6,500 
2. Support of six outstations - - - - - 4,000 
3. One new Missionary, (Evang. ) 
4. One residence for same @ .- 
Twonew outstations - - - - - 6,000 
6. Support for same - - ‘1,000 
7. Medical work - - 2,000 
S. Theological work- - - +=, - | 2,000 
g. Improvement of properties - - - - -  1,§00 
10. Sinking - ‘ - 2,000 


) 
| 
i 
] 
| 
$30,000 
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Support seven Missionaries (families) - 
‘Support eight outstations - - 
Two new outstations - - 
Staff for same 
Medical work - - 
Instituting High School - | 
Property repairs and upkeep 
Sinking - 


Sixtn YEAR. 


Support seven Missionaries (families) - ; 

Support ten outstations 
Two new outstations 
Staff for - 
Medical work - 
Theological work- 
Middle School - 
Properties, repairs and ‘improvements 
Sivking fund - 
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$8 


6,000 


$30,000 


Developments upon that amount of money cannot go much 
beyond this, The amounts for salaries and housing of Mis- 


sionaries is very modest. 


The estimate for outstations, incl chapel, and primary 
school, with parsonage, and teacher’s quarters,—also modest 


estimate. 


In Central China the amount of self-support developed 


within this time would be negligible. 


Within this amount no provision could be made for College 
work, or publishing. With us, Woman’s Work is oe 


provided for. 
No increase of salaries for any one is contemplated. 


EDWARD J AMES. 
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2,000 
2,000 
‘$8,000 
5,000 
6,000 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
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The Work of the Tract Societies and the China 
Christian Literature Council 
J. DARROCH 


ArPIHE inauguration of the China Christian Literature 
Council marks a new development of missionary work 
in China and merits more than passing attention. 

The fifth article of the Council’s Constitution states 
that one of its objects is ‘‘To receive and disburse funds for 
the encouragement of translation and for-the preparation and 
publication of Christian Literature in China.’’ This is, of 
course, exactly what the existing societies have been doing for 
more than fifty years. 

In the statement of its proposed activities the Council - 
outlines four main lines along which it intends to move. 

(1). The discovery and development of Literary 
talent. 
_ (2). Survey and correlation of all Christian Literary 
effort. 

(3). The early preparation and publication of the most 
- urgently needed literature. 
pte (4). The establishment of a Christian Press Bureau for 

ina. 

The first and fourth of these proposed activities are 
ambitious schemes and to carry them out will require large 
expenditure aud the best talent at the disposal of the Church. 
They are quite outside the scope of existing societies and the 
Council will more than justify its existence if it aa) sce them 
successfully. 

_ The second scheme is a quite modest effort to do some- 
thing that we have been trying to do for years $ne, sO -, 
have failed to accomplish. 

Scheme No. III is divided into eight heads and a listened (see 
June RECORDER) at these will show that they cover the whole 
field now occupied by the existing Tract and Literature 
Societies. ‘The Council has established a Translation Bureau 
under the control of a capable Chinese scholar so it is in a ~ 
position to begin to carry its theories into practice. _ | 

Looked at from the standpoint of the Societies now at 
work in the Mission field it seems as though the Council were 
girding itself to undertake all the work the Tract and 
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Literature Societies are accomplishing now and also contemplat- 
- ing far reaching activities undreamt of by them. 

Looked at from the standpoint of the Home Base the 
Council says to the Home Boards (through the British and 
American sections of the Edinburgh C. C. Committee on 
Christian Literature) ‘‘Give one per cent of your income for 
the express needs of literature in order that we may accomplish 
these far reaching plans.’’ i 

Now if the Home Boards give one per cent of their income 
—a much larger sum than they at present give for literature— 


to finance the activities of the China Christian Literature 


Council it is certain they will not continue the grants they 
make to the existing Tract and Literature Societies. On the 
face of it therefore it seems as though the Council were 
destined to supplant these bodies by the creation of what aims 
to be a more efficient organization. — 

It seems pertinent therefore to ask what these existing 
societies have done in the past and what they are doing in the 
present in order that we may have reliable data before us when 
we consider whether the policy of the Council should be to 
keep itself free from entangling alliafices and endeavor by 
means of its own Trauslation Bureau to supply what is lacking 
in existing literature or whether it should link up with the 
Christian Literature and Tract Societies and, with the increased 


- resources to be placed at its disposal, build up an efficient. 


organization out of existing material, whether, in other words, 
its model is to be the uniformity of the Roiman or the diversity 
of the Protestant Church. 

_ I have not figures to show just how ‘much literature is 
being produced by all the existing societies but I give the 
synopsis of the work of the Tract Societies which I presented 
to the committee of the Religious Tract ma: 7 at the 
_ Close of last year. 


SYNOPSIS OF REPORTS AND ACCOUNTS OF TRACT a DURING ‘1918, 


Society les Circulation 
R. T. 8. of North 
entral China dou on .02 $10,244.43 I, 

Chinese Tract Shanghai = 11,312.36 1099 
West China R. T.S eee eee 11,275.39 5,576.32 1,699, 
818. 

rac eee eee I I I 

or u u eee I, . I 

South China R. T.§S. eee rt. 


Japan Book and Tract Society ... Y25, 3. 40 ¥32.200-75 tree 


3 q 
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The total sales of Christian Literature in China are 
estimated at about $100,000 per annum. From the above, 
figures (omitting Korea and Japan) it is evident that 40% of 
this sum is from sales of Tract Society literature, As our 
tracts are often sold under cost, 40% of the sales indicates more 
than 50% of the total quantity of literature circulated during 
the year. It is therefore a matter of considerable moment to 
us to know what effect the inauguration of the Literature 
Council is going to have on our work. 

T imagine an objector saying, ‘‘ Well, but the books and 
tracts produced by the existing societies are, with some excep- 
tions, out of date and not up to the standard of what is 
required. A new organization is needed to give us fresh and 


better literature.” This is often said and said oftenest by t 


those least competent to judge. In reply I quote from the ° 
letter of Dr. Lyon, the Chairman of ;the Christian Literature 


Council to Dr. Ritson in England and Dr. Patton in America. 


‘‘The survey of existing Christian literature by the able 
Secretary of the Council the Rev. G. A. Clayton has revealed 
the wide range of existing literature. The undying thanks of 
the entire. Christian body in China are due to the agencies 
which have made possible such an extensive and varied 
literature.’’ 

Dr. Lyon’s generous tribute, notwithstanding, I am more 
than willing to admit that much of the existing literature is 
effete. China is changing rapidly and books written twenty-five 
or thirty years ago have served their day and generation and 


might well be consigned to oblivion. This is no reflexion on 


the existing societies. They cannot stay the march of Anno 
Domini and Chinese is not the only aniinge 6 which dead 


books are found nor is literature the only ‘tfade in which 


failures are made. There are sermons and even pills and 


powders—but that is outside the scope of this article. 

There is apostolic precedent for the foolishness of boasting 
and I will venture to point to some of the things the Tract 
Societies have accomplished lest the argument go by default. 

In Dr. John’s tracts published by ‘the Hankow Tract 
Society forty years ago, the early: Church in China had its 
most powerful weapon with which to attack heathenism. 
Millions of these tracts were circulated and there are few 


of the older church members who were not influenced by 


them. 
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The only complete commentary on the whole Bible is 
published by a Tract Society. The new Council will publish 
a better commentary some day but the existing Church and 
Ministry have been nurtured on this one. i 

A Tract Society published the only great comsiintary yet 
written in Chinese, Dr. Faber on Mark. If the Trade Societies 
had done nothing else, these three works would vindicate their 
claim to survival. 

I shall make an equally brief reference to wilt we are 
doing in the present. We have published The Traveller's 
Guide from Death to Life, 185,000 copies, about 40,000,000 
pages. With the exception of the New ‘Testament no 
Christian book has had anything Tike this cireulation. 

We published an edition of 50,000 copies this year and the 
whole issue was taken up before it left the press. We are 
arranging for a second 50,000 edition and are loth to advertise 
it because we shall have so many orders that we must 
disappoint more people than we shall be able to supply. 

_ In Mr. Vale’s Direct Gospel Talks series we have issued a 
‘series of tracts of which two and a half millions have been 

circulated in less than three years. No other tracts published 
have ever sold like these. Mr. Vale prepared some tracts for 
the coolies in France and a worker amongst them wrote back 
‘‘T never expected such good stuff. When these are given to 
the Chinese they simply go off their heads with delight.’’ 
- Some of the coolies wanted to send the tracts by post to their 
_ relatives in China but the Censor would not pass them. He 
probably could not read them but concluded they had too 
much of the live wire about them to be safe. 

Mr. Clayton, as is well known, issues year by year a series 
of tracts for use during the week of evangelistic effort. Of 
these about a quarter of a million are sold each year. Other 
activities that may be mentioned are the work of the West 
China Religious Tract Society in providing a literature in ‘he 
language of the Miao tribes and in Thibetan. There is a 
nascent Thibetan Tract Society that promises to grow into a 
lusty and useful organization. Worthy of note too is the work 
of the South Fukien Religious Tract Society in the production 
of Romanised books and tracts in the Amoy dialect. The first 
volume of our new Devotional Commentary is on ‘sale, the 
second volume and The Universal Bible Dictionary are in the 
press. One might enlarge on this theme but sufficient has 
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_ which to carry on their work. None have more urgently called 
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been said to shew that the existing societies are far from being 
moribund and their output far from effete. _ 

Our hope is that the Christian Literature Council will 
take into consideration the work we have doue in the past and 
are doing in the present and before launching out on the 
grandiose schemes of a Christian Press Bureau for China and 
the discovery and development of Chinese literary talent— 
schemes that will take years to materialise—will strengthen 
the hands of those who for half a century have struggled with 
inadequate and unworthy resources’’ (to quote Dr. Ritson) 
to provide a devotional literature to meet the need of the 
Chinese Church and an evangelical literature to meet the need 
of the Chinese people. 


The China Christian Literature Council and the 
Literature Societies in China 
A. L. WARNSHUIS 7 


FEVHE article by Dr. Darroch, which I have had the privi- 
i} lege of reading in manuscript, seems to me to show the 


desirability of making more widely known a few facts 
regarding the China Christian Literature Council. 

1.— The Council has been organized in response to requests 
from the Home Base. Its form of organization was approved 
by the Home Base Committee, after amendments to the first 
draft of its constitution had been made at their request. 
The report of Rev. J. H. Ritson, D.D., on ‘Christian 
Literature in the Mission Field,’’ published in 1910, urged the 
duty of providing more adequately for the preparation and 
publication of Christian Literature in these fields. Through 
the advocacy of the Commission on Christian Literature, 
appointed by the Edinburgh Coutinuation Committee, the 
missionary leaders in Great Britain and America were aroused 
to plan immediate advance steps to provide for this evident 


‘It should be noted that this awakening at the Home Base 
is a result of the ceaseless agitation of those connected with 
the existing literature and tract societies to secure from the 
Home Boards full recognition and adequate resources with 
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attention to the inefficiency of existing literature and its inade- 
quacy to meet the new needs of a new China than those who 
have been for years engaged producing that literature. 

2.—The funds of the Literature Council must be new, 
either coming from sources that have not hitherto contributed 
to literary work on the mission field, or being given over and 
above that which is now given to such work. . There will be 
no interference in any way with the income of existing societies. 
Such income will not be transferred to the Literature Council, 
unless the donor of his own initiative decides that it could 
be better administered by so doing. So far as. finances are 
concerned the Council’s hope and effort will be to greatly 
increase the total amount available for literary work in China 
by drawing upon new resources. 

3-—The organization of the Council is 4 recognition of 
the fact that. this literary work can and onght to be done 
interdenominationally. The money contributed by missionary 
organizations will not be expended through their own agencies 
on the field, each working independently, but will be given to 
a central organization at the Home Base which will administer — 
the whole of the funds secured for literary work on the field, 
excepting only that which may be retained by the churches for 
denominational propaganda, and that ee aha by the 
existing literature societies. 

Such plans at the Home Base necessitated the organization 
in each large mission field of a corresponding body that 
could advise the central organization in the West of the 
special needs of its own field and that would suggest how 
the money could be expended. Such a request was 
brought before the China Continuation Committee meeting 
in Hangchow in 1917, and a constitution was tentatively 
adopted at that time. This was submitted to the Committee in 
' New York and London. They suggested amendments, and a 
revised constitution was adopted by the China Continuation 
Committee in 1918. The Council accordingly consists of 
members of the larger missionary societies, who will in this 
way be represented in the administration of these funds which 
it is expected will come largely from these missionary societies, 
few of whom are now making any worthy contribution directly 
to literature agencies. 

So far as its relation to the China Continuation Committee 
is concerned, this Council has only advisory powers. Iu so 
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far as the Home Base Committee sends instructions to it, or. 7 
entrusts money and authority to it, it will act on their behalf, am 
4.—It is expected that the Council will in the first instance eae 
and to the largest possible extent utilize, strengthen, and aaa 
enlarge the existing literature agencies. Representatives of aN 
these agencies are members of the Council, its secretary hag am 
been Rev. G. A..Clayton, who is now succeeded by Rev. Johy >= 
Darroch, Litt. D., both prominently connected with the Relis am 
- gious Tract Societies. The Council has aot been organized te “am 
do the work now being done by others or in any way to am 
supplant them. Its efforts will be fo increase their resources ae 
and enable them to do their work better. This will be done ag “am 
soon as and to the extent that new funds are made available, 
The work already done by the literature societies in China ig @ 
the foundation which makes possible the larger work to be done @ 
by meaus of the new financial resources and the united planning am 
provided through the Literature Council. This gives to Dr, Gam 
Darroch’s article large significance, as he describes the great am 
work already done by the tract societies. As to the fear he Samm 
suggests lest the Council might fail to co-operate with any am 
existing agency, —well such fears will be realized only in those ] 
cases, if at all, in which such an agency should fail to justify =m 
to the united judgment of the Council its claim to larger #m 
support because it is not producing literature worthy of the am 
great and manifold demands for Christian literature of every ’ 
description in the China of ‘to-day. 3 


The Exploration and Occupation of the Centres 4 i: 
on the Tibetan Marches = 


J. HUSTON EDGAR) 


APHIS article is a plea for the careful exploration and occupe- . 
tion of the lama controlled regions of West China. _ 
1. Exploration is the getting of correct information 4 
about imperfectly surveyed, or unknown regions. Such J 
information is considered necessary in other departments. Be @ 
fore building a railway careful surveys are assumed as a mattef 
of course; and to go to war without having a knowledge of 7 
the enemies’ strategic positions and fighting strength is to court § 
disaster.. It is the same with colonization schemes or come | 
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_I Hsi Ning. 

2 Tao Chow. 

3 Sung Pan. 

4 Mao Chow. 

5 Wei Chow. 

6 Li Fan. 

7 Kwan Hsien. 
8 Meo Kong. 

9 Ta Chien Lu. 
to Tao Fou. 

tr Kan Zé. 

12 Dergé. 

13 Ho Kow. 
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mercial enterprises : success or failure depends on the gifts and 
training of the scout or pioneer.. The merest tyro must per- 
force, admit the necessity for exploration in the missionary 
programme. If we value the work of the geologist, or geogra- 
pher; and send men to measure the heads and limbs of peculiar ) 
people, is it not necessary also, to have experts who can in- 
vestigate out-of-the-way regious for Mission Boards? Do not 
the passes, the rivers, the towns, the climates, the altitudes, 
and the ethnology enter into our problem? All will admit 
that if the secret of the great American continent had not 
burned in Columbus the world would have beén different to- 
day ; and if Livingstone had not been keen on the geography 
and anthropology of Africa how much darker that continent 
would be to-day? And if Chalmers, the Hero, had not faced 
a thousand deaths the morals of the beachcouber would have 
guided the shock-headed Christians along the New Guinea 
Coast, and civilization and trade would have been definitely 
retarded. Again, Mission Boards have taken over large centres 
in China. But they asa rule have acted on information which 
had filtered through to Europe long before’ the Protestant 
pioneers were born. Hudson Taylor’s missionaries were in 
Chengtu in 188r but the followers of Xavier and Ricci were 
there in 1637. And right down the centuries the priests of 
Rome, in Szechwan and other provinces, went, toiling on and 
suffering, too, with an ardour and patience unexcelled by Paul 
himself. Even in later days we are not in the running. Huc 
‘and Gabet -were in Lhasa in 1845; Krick and Boury, after 
penetrating the wild Mishmi country, died violeut deaths in 
the Tayul region about the time Dr. Martin came to China; 
and the indomitable Des Godins was mapping the unknown 
corrosious of the Mekong and Salwin ten years before the 
writer was born. If you wish to know how thoroughly these 
men of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries studied China, 
Du Halde’s narrative will be full of surprises, and even 
Robinson Crusoe will set you thinking. The record of Huc 
and Gabet’s Travels in Tibet are well worth careful study now, 
aud some of Des Godius’ surveys are the most trustworthy up 
to date. For instance until recently all very modern surveys 
represented the Wi Ch‘a, an interesting river, as flowing into 
the Mekong after manipulating mountain ranges between 15 
and 25 thousand feet. But Des Godins seemed to kuow all 
about it in 1862, and has mapped this feature correctly even 
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- toaremarkable gridiron wriggle near its embouchure. Indeed 
the great work of making China kuown to Europe was largely 
one for which the Roman Catholic Church can claim the 


ale. 


land! Then think how tales of adventure stimulate the 
British public! If a missionary cau be taken prisoner and 
escape from any ill treatment short of death the chances are 
that his story will send men and women to that particular 


natives are cannibals. Torture, too, is an iuteresting subject. 
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honour. And to-day we must class many of the Protestant 
- findings with one of Paul’s when he ‘‘discovered Cyprus!” 
Fortunately in the matter of occupying the fields made 
familiar to us by these heroes long dead and benefiting from 
_ the works and sufferings of former centuries we are not bebind 


_ Exploration has always been a great stimulus to action. 

Be onl women like to hear about out-of-the-way regious. 
Indeed, every departure from the normal will create interest 
-atonce. For last year. I found the people of Australia 
very much interested in the Homunculi of the Salwin and 
Irrawadi. What did they wear? What did they eat? And 
how were they buried? Had I studied their marriage customs? 
What about their language? Then came questions about the 
size of their heads, the dimensions of their mouths, the shape 
of their noses, and the colour of their eyes. Iu other words | 
any physical or moral quality differing from the nora was 
eagerly sought after, 
Then men aud women want to know all about the. peoe- 
raphy of a land. When I was at home questions were con- 
tinually asked bearing on the great Tibetan corrosions. I had 
to discourse on the mountains, the rivers, the rainfall, the 
-snowline, the crops, the forests, the minerals, and the flowers. 
The public, too, keeuly appreciate information about Central 
Asiau Fauna and will often pay hundreds of pounds for a 
new animal. And sometimes men will spend years of their 
lives finding out how it lives, breeds, and eats. ‘* Have you — 
‘seen any lions?’’ was a question put to the first missionary to 
walk across China. You see the creature that had mauled 
Livingstone was still living as a missionary advocate in Eng- 


mission field. Africa aud New Guinea have many missionaries 
to-day owing to the uncomfortable fact that some of their 


Ten days south of Litang is a centre where Tibetans at one 
time flayed alive any Chinese caught in their territory. Now 
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at home ten people would be interested in Hsiang Cheng 
where one would be interested in Shanghai. Why? because 
men aud women are interested iu the abnormal ; and what is 
more to the point they are willing to pay those handsomely 
who will. gratify this desire. Daring expeditions therefore 
rarely lack funds. I once saw so:ve grand mountains in Dutch 
New Guinea. Snow was seen capping the summits ; but some 
skeptics declared that the whiteness was due to a remarkable 
display of chalk cliffs. Aud before this controversy was settled 
thousands of pounds had been speut and a number of lives lost. 
Now I am quite aware the missionary is not out primarily 

as an anthropologist, geogtapher, naturalist, or adventurer ; 
but he canuot help being. a little of everything and must 
specialise along ethnological aud geographical lines. And if 
his experience interests the public is he not bound to tell it out 
amoung the Christians at home? Of course some missionaries 
assert that they have no time for such side studies. Their 
statement may be allowed to pass but my heart aches for the 
"han, who can study the Word of God yet has no interest in the 

works of God. 

3. Exploration—or the results derived from it—undoubtedly 
emphasises the shortcomings of the Christian body at home | 
and abroad. Every Mission field must first be found, surveyed, 


. and finally octupied; But to-day so fields are known, 


and partly surveyed yet still remain unoccupied. Take a part 
of the Western Border of China. If a line were drawn from 
MEOKONG to a point north of Srninc it would traverse a 
distance of 500 miles. Now extend that line westward, and 
not until 1,500 miles have been covered will we find a Mission 
station. This region isnot only without a resident mission- 
ary, but even the scouts of Christianity have barely touched 
it at one or two points. Indeed, within this oblong section of 
the earth’s surface there is probably more éerra incogusia than 
ou any other zone of similar extent. .Then all the country 
north of a line from Wethsi on the Mekong to the Chien 
Chang is known only to a few: certainly not to the Mission 
Boards. Try them with an essay on the Litang River and see 
if my words are not too true. Then again, we have the 
regious north from Assam|and Burma : the great yalleys of the 
Tsangpo, Salwin, and’ Mekong. Try the Continuation Com- 
mittee with an essay on these corrosions and who would 
contradict them if they claimed to have located the tribes with 
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to a remarkable gridiron wriggle near its embouchure, Indeed 
the great work of making China known to Europe was largely 
one for which the Roman Catholic Church can claim the 
honour. And to-day we must class many of the Protestant 
findings with one of Paul’s when he ‘‘discovered Cyprus !’’ 
Fortunately in the matter of occupying the fields made 
familiar to us by these heroes long dead and benefiting from 
the works and sufferings of former centuries we are not bebind 
—as a rule. 

2. Exploration hasalways heies a great stimulus to action. 
Men and womeu like to hear about out-of-the-way regions. 
Indeed, every departure from the normal will create interest 
at once. For iustance last year I found the people of Australia 
very much interested in the Homunculi of the Salwin and 
Irrawadi. What did they wear? What did they eat? And 


how were they buried? Had I studied their marriage customs? | 


What about their language? Then came questions about the 
size of their heads, the dimensions of their mouths, the shape 
of their noses, and the colour of their eyes. Iu other words 
auy physical or moral quality differing from the normal was 
eagerly sought after. 

Then men aud women want to know all about the geog- 
raphy of a land. When I was at home questions were con- 
tinually asked bearing on the great Tibetan corrosions. I lad 
to discourse on the mountains, the rivers, the rainfall, the 
snowline, the crops, the forests, the minerals, and the flowers. 
The public, too, keenly appreciate information about Central 
Asiau Fauna and will often pay hundreds of pounds for a 
new auimal. And sometimes men will spend years of their 
lives finding out how it lives, breeds, and eats. ‘‘ Have you 
seen any lions?’’ was a question put to the first missionary to 
walk across China. You see the creature that had mauled 
Livingstone was still living as a missionary advocate in Eug- 
land! Then think how tales of adventure stimulate the 
British public! If a missionary cau be taken prisoner and 
escape from any ill treatment short of death the chances are 
that his story will send men and women to that particular 
mission field. Africa and New Guinea have many missionaries 
to-day owing to the uncomfortable fact that some of their 
natives are canuibals. Torture, too, is an interesting subject. 
Teun days south of Litang is a centre where Tibetans at one 
time flayed alive any Chinese caught in their territory. Now 
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at home ten people would be interested in Hsiang Cheng 
where one would be iuterested in Shanghai. Why? because 
men aud women are interested in the abnormal ; and what is - 
gore to the point they are willing to pay those handsomely 

who will gratify this desire. Daring expeditions therefore © 
rarely lack funds. I once saw sone grand mountains in Dutch 
New Guinea. Snow was seen capping the summits ; but some 
skeptics declared that the whiteness was due to a remarkable 
display of chalk cliffs. And before this controversy was settled 
thousands of pounds had been speut and a number of lives lost. 

Now I am quite aware the missionary is not out primarily 
as an anthropologist, geographer, naturalist, or adventurer ; 
but he canuot help being a little of everything and must 
specialise along ethnological and geographical lines. And if 
his experience interests the public is he not bound to tell it out 
amoug the Christians at home? Of course some missionaries 
assert that they have uo time for such side studies. Their 
statement may be allowed to pass but my heart aches for the 
man who can study the Word of God yet has no interest in the 
works of God. 

3. Exploration—or the results derived from it—undoubtedly 
emphasises the shortcomings of the Christian body at home 
and abroad. Every Mission field must first be found, surveyed, 
and finally occupied. But to-day so many fields are known, 
aud partly surveyed yet still remain unoccupied. Take a part 
- of the Western Border of China. If a line were drawn from 
MEOKONG to a point north of SINING it would traverse a 
distance of 500 miles. Now extend that line westward, and 
not until 1,500 miles have been covered will we find a Mission 
station, This region is not only without a resident mission- 
ary, but evén'the scouts of Christianity have barely touched 
Atat one or two points. Indeed, within this oblong section of 
the earth’s surface there is probably more ¢erra incognita than 
ou any other zone of similar extent. Then all the country 
north of a.line from Weihsi on the Mekong to the Chien 
Chang is known only to a few: certainly not to the Mission 
Boards. Try them with an essay on the Litang River and see 
if my words are not too true. Then again, we have the 
regions north from Assam and Burma: the great valleys of the 
Tsangpo, Salwin, and Mekong. ‘Try the Continuation Com- 
‘mittee with au essay on these corrosions and who would 
contradict them if they claimed to have located the tribes with 
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the two-inch tails mentioned in Chinese works? And if | 
mention again that Krick and Boury were murdered here in 
1854 the fact means no more to the average Christian than 
does the fate of the Mad Hatter or the Mock Turtle. Indeed, 
there is no need to weep for lack of realms to conquer in the 
West of China or in the marches. Large areas are unknown 
absolutely, and larger ones relatively. This should not be, 
but it is so. However, more serious is the fact that many 
border ceutres are undermanned or not manned atall. Taking 
the segment of a great circle from Mongolia to Assam we have 
the following border towns or marts: 1. SINING! is the gate- 
way to the wild imperfectly known Kokonor region. Mission- 
aries of the China Inland have been working here for more 
than a quarter of a century but it is not one of their Tibetan 
stations. 2. T‘aocHow® is the base for a thickly populated 
region to the west. Within the jurisdiction of this departmeit 
an able and experienced band of workers have been labouring 
for about 25 years, and to-day it is probably the best worked 
district on the Chinese Frontier. 3. SUNGPAN® is a very 
valuable ceutre for exploration and work in wild independent 
native states. But it has no resident European missionary. 
4. MaocHow’ is occupied for Chinese work : at least that is the 
language used ; yet it is the centre for interesting non-Chinese 
lamaist regions to the west aud northwest. 5. LIFAN**is the 
centre for five feudal states and four principalities. Then 
around its political satellite Weichow, is an interesting human 
remnant of unknown origin. The writer has been constantly 
working and exploring in these S1IFAN regions for more than 
three years, and has been visiting them since 1904. The 
China Inland Mission has chosen—I think wrongly—Weichow’ 
for its centre. 6. @E WANHSIEN’, at the base of the great 
Tibetan foothills, is the mart for the Kinchwan, Lifan, 
Maochow, and Sungpan non-Chinese traders. It. was opened 
by the China Inland Mission fof Chinese work in 1889. 7. 
MEOKONG! is the centre for the Kinchwan Sifan colonies and a 
number of independent states. It has no missionary but the 
writer has spent a lot of time there and at Romidrangu. The 
lama series are numerous and influential, and the population 
superior to that of any native region visited by him. 8. Ta- 
CHIENLU®, next to Lhasa, may be the miost importaut gateway 
and mart of Tibet. The official road bifurcates here and the 
following centres demand attention: I. NortTH Roap.—(a) 
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Dao or Taofou" Hsien, has a lamasery and farming population 
of lamaists. (6) Kantze", with a fine lamasery, is a farming and 
trading centre. (c) Derge™ has a lamasery and Prince. It is 
* the centre for settlements North, South, and West. II. Soutn 
Roap.—(a) Hok‘ou * on the Yalung. (4) Litang “ is the centre 
of an important region and is said by a famous Indian explorer 
to be one of the wealthiest towns in Tibet. It has a famous 
jamasery and is a centre for traders and nomads. To the 


south are five plains thickly populated, and important centres. 


ou the unknown Litang River. The nomad Princes to the 
northwest and the guondam Lhasa territory of Chantui are 
easily worked from this town. But unfortunately it is about 
14,000 ft. above sea level. Now these regions are awaiting 
occupation. Tachienlu has one married couple and a single man 
(C.I.M.) but the other centres are unoccupied. The Litang 
region has been my centre for years; Mr. Cook has lived at 
Taofou for a year; and itinerations have been made to the 
other centres by China Inland and other missionaries. 9. 
~Batane”™ is the centre for all regions and towns to the west 
of the Kinsha; for the population to the north; and the 
cul-de-sac southwest towards India. Bataug is well equipped for 
work by the Foreign Christian Mission. 10. HSIANGCHENG", 
aul important centre, ten days south of Litang would also reach 
regions east towards the Chiench‘ang valley. For such a 
programme KONGKEHLIN”™, further south and east may 
prove of great importance. The Litang River settlements 
might be worked from some such centre, 11. CHONGTIEN 
in Yiinnan is the next stepping stoue. It would connect with 
Hsiaugcheng and centres to the south. Both the above 
places are unoccupied by missionary agents. 12. LICHIANGFU” 
is another important base for work in Lama land. ‘The Pen- 
tecostal Mission is working this base strongly and with much 
success. 13. WerHsI® is a fine*town on the Mekong and is 
the centre for numerous luke-warm Lamaists. Itmight bea suit- 
able base for exploration in Upper Burma and southeastern ‘Tibet. 
Prince Henry of Orleans seems to indicate that ties in the 
direction of Kamptilong were in touch with the Chinese there. 
14 ATUENTZE™, a Tibetan town with a lamasery, is a pilgrim 
centre and commands a road to Lhasa. It is the best way to 
the Wich‘u and Menkong regions. 15. YENCHING ®, higher 
up the Mekong is another gateway and roads run from here to 
Peit‘u** on the Wich‘u, and on through Bomé to Lhasa, or 
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southwest to India. The three above mentioned towns have (or 
not until recently) no Europeau Protestant missionary. 16, 
MENKONG * on the Salwin, halfway from Batang to Assam, con- 
trols 600 families in an-unknown part of Asia. 17. RIMA® js 
a settlement near Assam and is a base for the extra Salwin 
regions, and strange tribes in the basin of the Tsengpo and 
tributaries. 

Now forananalysis. Twenty-one centres have been men- 
tioned and seven of them are occupied. But three of these are for 
Chinese work only. This leaves us with only four where Tibetan | 
work is the main programme. This surely speaks for itself. 

In conclusion we must face facts. Bases for Tibetan work 
on the Chinese frontier are numerous ; but iu a large measure 
they remain unoccupied. Moreover, huge tracts adjoining 
these centres remain unknown relatively or absolutely. Aud 


we have yet to find out whether they are unpeopled wastes or 


lands fowing with milk and honey. Twice the writer has 
returned with negative results. Ou one occasion he went out 
to find Lakiangting; but that journey put it off the map. 
And in 1911 an excursion to the Wich’u and Salwin excluded 
a whole district from the missionary’s reckoning. But in the 
vast number of cases the pioneer will be adding important 
regions to the maps, which Mission Boards should make their 
own by occupying them as quickly as possible. | 
This last—the occupation—part is of the utmost importance. 
Livingstone put Africa on the market, as Chalmers did New: 
Guinea ; but the fruits of their genius were only reaped by the 
Mission Boards takiug possession of their uewly-found lands. 
And finally, what about Tibet ? Must the unknown parts 
remain unknown, aud the kuown parts redarkened by u- 
Christ-like indifference ? I conclude with a true story. Years 
ago a deputation from a ¢erra incognita known as NGAPA came 
to Kwanhsien with a request for pith helmets, guns, and 
Bibles. The interest in the Gospel like the order seemed mixed ; 
but at Tsakulao, last month—eleven years later—I meta 
Prince from Ngapa who greedily bought up 500 portionettes. 
‘*No,’’ he said to a practical Chinaman ‘‘ they are not for sale. 
My people are interested in this Gospel.’’ But where is Ngapa? 
Norses: 1. It must be remembered that in most cases these centres are 
only villages or religious sites. The town in non-Chinese regions has not yet 
been evolved. The lamasery is its substitute. 2. The course of the Litang 


River and the position of Kongkehlin are both uncertain. 3. I have included 
Tzitati in the map. It isa door to Western Chien Ch‘ang and the 
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rallying point for some peculiar tribes in the mountains around. But as a 
centre or stepping stone towards Kongkehlin it may or may not have value. 

' Perhaps these regions must be worked from centres such as Hsiangchien or 
important villages on the Litang River about the point marked ft on the map. 
There is a thriving settlement about that point called Molashi (?). I have 
been within one day’s niarch of it (if my memory is not at fault), 4. (24) 
Peit‘u is a lamasery and farming centre on the Wich‘u. South towa 
Menkong is a farming settlement named Wapo; and north is the lamasery 
of Tayul. 5. The Catholics have settlements from Hsiao Weibsi ({) on the 
Mekong to Yenching ({) (23). They have also a settlement on the Salwin 
at Chaumtong { south from Menkong. This is the remains of the disastrous 
experiment at Bonga * in the sixties of last century, Bonga was in Tibet but 
Chaumtong is on‘the Yunnan side of the Frontier. 


Some Chinese Ideas of God 
| | FRANK RAWLINSON 
(Continued irom page 552, August, 19179.) 
| ATTRIBUTES ASCRIBED TO GOD 
IW would a Chinese theologian say about God if, like 


Davidson in ‘Theology of the O. T.’’, he tried to 
put together what he found in Chinese literature? I 
shall in giving a partial answer to this question, freely 
use the remarks of the Chief Taoist Priest of Manchuria from 
his treatise on God already referred to, and this because we 
must first of all study the Chinese mind. 
_ I, God is spiritual. | | 
“The following quotations can only be wuuderstood by 
’ assuming an idea of spirituality in the mind of the speaker. 
From the Chung Yung we quote ‘‘God’s appearance cannot 
be realized” (ap BT . Again from the same 
source, ‘*God’s substance has neither sound uor smell’? (EX 
We BE 52 HA). An Ode has the same idea, ‘‘ look- 
ing we cannot distinguish it ; listeniug we cannot hear; yet it 
ty 3%). Iu the Odes the Duke of Chou said of Chou Hsin 
‘“Shaug Ti has descended upon you; do not doubt”? (Ek # 
— The Chief Taoist Priest said, ‘Shang Ti 
alone is without form and without location.’’ He, as we 
remember, identified Heaven with Shang Ti. The Emperor 
Ch’ang when stating that virtue is the best sacrifice to offer to 
God is thinking on a high spiritual plane. He used the term 
Shen Ming. Chien Wei Ti in speaking of reverencing God 
(Shen Ming) also strikes a high note. F. H. James, quotes 
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Liang Yin (A.D. 92) as saying, ‘*’That which niysteriously 
works in all things is the Spirit of God.”’ 


II. God is supreme. 

This we have already dealt with, yet it will pay to add 
to our former remarks. The Chief Taoist Priest said, ‘* That 
which has form and energy is called T’ien (he is probably 
following Wang Yang Ming here) that which can gaver 
is called Ti. Now this Ti is in reality such as no name 
can name and no epithet describe; but in. order to 
distinguish Him from all others the epithet Shang has 
been added.’’ In K’ang UHsi’s dictionary it says that 
‘‘Shang’’ indicates the lofty honor of one raised above all. 
This agrees with what Tsau Yung and K’ang Hsi have said 
which we have quoted. The terms Wang T’ien (4% 5) and 
Shang T’ien (& XK) bear out these ideas. The Odes says 
‘* An edict from Heaveu commanded the Emperor Wen’ (4 
@ BK @ HX EE). This indicates that Heaven is the source 


‘of the control to which even monarchs must bow. And the 


great Yu thus acknowledged Him “ All my honors and emolu- 
ments were bestowed by Him’’ (f@ 2). 


III. God is a moral being. | 

The Duke of Chou in the Shu Ching said ‘‘ The Only 
Great God has conferred a moral sense upon the people’? (# 
HF In comment on this Tsai Chen said 
(circa B.C. 1068) ‘‘ Chung is that which is in the middle : this 
is the decree conferred by Heaven (note that Heaven takes 
the place of Shang Ti above); it is moreover the underlying 
principle of benevolence, righteousuess, propriety, wisdom, and 


sincerity ; that which is impartial is spoken of as Chung’’ (%, 


#3 Yi 41). This idea of the moral sense would séem to involve 
the ability to look at the value of things apart from your own 


- personal interest in them or at least with due recognition of the 


interests of others. Here is a high and lofty standard which 
governs human action and originates in God. God thus 


‘requires man to be what He is. This is a noble conception 


based on high thinking. This moral sense is seen to exist in 
God himself. Again in the Shu Ching we read ‘‘ Only God is 
impartial: on those who do good He sends down blessings; on 
those who do wrong he sends calamities’? (#€ TF 


A ZB OR). Again ‘‘God has no 
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favorite relations; He helps only the virtuous’? (4 
Ht 32 WH). A significant remark in a land where nepotism, 
clannishness, and distorted ideas of filial piety are allowed too 
much prominence. It shows that the Chiuese have not made a 
God after the hearts of the lost masses. The basis of government 
in China is in this statement ‘‘ A virtuous king is after His own 
heart; He has no regard for evildoers.’’ In the Canon of 
History we read “‘ Imperial Heaven sends calamities” (i. e., in 
punishment for sin). (48 K BR HR). In the Tso Chuen the great 
commentary on the ‘‘Spring and Autumn Annals,” we read, 
‘‘Shang T’ien sends catastrophies’’ (as punishment). 
% §&). Yet again in the Canon of History we read JE K BR 
4 #, which translated liberally means, the Shang dynasty does 
not subsist in God’s (T’ien’s) partiality towards it but in 
recognition of moral worth. 
IV. God is omuipresent and omuiscient. 
This may not appear in earlier references to God, so much 
asin the later. The Canon of History says, ‘‘Only Heaven is 
wise’? (#@ FE WB AA). Ross in the Ancient Religions of China- 
says, ‘‘He is recognized as being everywhere.’’ For this 
reason, he says, there existed in ancient times no temple for His 
worship. However, Giles mentions a temple for the worship of 
God as early as B. C. 2698-2578. In the Analects Confucius 
said, ‘‘ Heaven knows me’”’ (4 FR K Chu Hsiina 
comment on a reference in the Odes to the ‘‘ wrath of Heaven”’ 
(K #) said, Heaven’s wisdom is omnipresent’? 
A RR). Aud commenting on the expression above, 
“Only Heaven is wise,” Tsai Chen (circa B. C. 1068) said 
‘‘Heaven’s wisdom is all hearing and all seeing ; this is because 
- Ching T’ang, an early Emperor said of Shang Ti ‘‘ All I do is 
-known to (Him)’’ #£). Ina commentary on the Canon of 
Yao, a section in the Shu Ching, we find ###BKZ—ZMRY 


DRA 
He The meaning of this clause is that 


Ti is oue of the names applied to Heaven because He is omni- 
scient, impartial, forgetful of distinctions, and infinitely fair. 
This is a democratic noie in the Chinese ideas about God. 
The name Ming Chao Shang Ti indicates God’s absolute 
knowledge of human and material affairs. Mateer quotes from 
the Wang Chi Ching Shih (§ fi # it) thus, ‘‘ Shen is every- 
where yet nowhere’’ (jp 4E HE A 
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V. God is eternal. | ss 
This is said of His government. The Chief Taoist Priest 


said, ‘‘ Thus if we trace backward to the primal origin of 
things we find Shang Ti without beginning : if we investigate 
the future to the final termination of things we find Bs J Ti 


without end.’’ 


VI. God is Creator. 
The Chief Taoist Priest said, ‘‘One of our classics says, 
‘That Shang Ti withiu the period of one rest (this he claims, 
is a term of seven days) formed the whole heaven and earth.’”” 
Again he says, ‘‘The countless forms of heaven and earth 
were, without exception, created by Him, and everything 
which has location in heaven and earth was without exception 
determined by Him.’’ Tzu Hsia, one of the disciples of 
Confucius, in.a commentary on the Book of Changes, said, ‘‘Ti 
is the ‘Lord the Creator : the maker—ancestor—of heaven and 
earth” ( WZ In the Shuo Wen we 
read ‘‘ T’ien Sheu caused all things to appear’? (KK pp 
Wy %). Su Sen of the Sung Dynasty says ‘‘ The Creator’s 
inexhaustible storehouse’? (Ji 35 In the 
Lung Nii we read, ‘‘ What did God (Tien) suy, that the four 
seasons revolved and everything was produced? (K HR 


pg 47 In the time of the Chou Dynasty, Kuan 
Yin Tzu said, ‘‘ Heaven and earth did not come of themselves: 


_ there was one who made them ; just as houses, ships, aud vehicles 

were made by man and did not make themselves.’’ In the 
Tsoong Yoong Chu, Hsi says “‘ Heaven ’’ used the Yin, Yang, 
and the five elements to create all things KUREBE 


45 4 Here while speaking in terms of 
cosmogony he finds back of them a bigger cause. 


VII. God is beneficent and4oving. 

The Taoist Priest said, ‘‘Only man is the subject of the 
deep love of Shang Ti.” This, he says, is shown iu his 
promises of material blessing. Mo Ti (B. C. 600-500) is said 
to have anticipated the Christian doctrine of love. Why not 
say he advocated love as known also by Christians? He 
believed that Heaven is the source of love because nature is full 
of love. To him, therefore, God was loving. The direct 
influence of this teaching was possibly not great as the people 
generally did not think much of God. B.C. 1122 Wu Wang 
said, ‘‘T’ien protects the people by appointing rulers and 
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teachers whose sole duty is to help secure tranquillity through- 
- # % @ WF). The Taoist Priest evidently with the same 
idea in mind if not the same paragraph, said, ‘‘ The prince is 
‘provided and the teacher to assist Shang Ti; He loves them 
and appoints them everywhere.’’ Such an attitude on the part 
of the Supreme Being is an expression of love and so our friend 
the Priest interprets it. From the Book of Odes we have ‘‘O, 
Great God, who art called our father and mother’? 3 
KH 2H H). One is here reminded of the Christian Scientist 
paraphrase for ‘‘Our Father,’’ ‘‘Our Father-Mother God.” 
Another phrase from Kang Hsi, which I have been told is often 
quoted by Chinese preachers, is (A. D. 220-260) ‘‘ Through 
the Creation sustaining benevolence of the Heavenly Father ”’ 
(AK RRM Z EE). And from one of the prayers used at the 
annual sacrifice to Heaven we have, “It is thou O Lord, who 
art the true parent of all things.’’ It appears then that the 
idea of God as a Father is not unknown in China. | 

VIII. God is a personality. 

We must refer again to the question of the personality of 
this Supreme Being whom we have seen referred to in Chinese 
literature. It is indeed the most important point. It is a 
point, too, which many find it easy to decide against the 
Supreme Being of Chinese thought. Iu, ‘Ethics of Confu- 
cius’’ Dawson says, ‘‘ The uumber of times in all the Confucian 
Classics that the appellation for Deity occurs which indicates 
personality, and not something impersoual or multi-personal, 
like ‘Heaven,’ and which may accordingly be translated God 
instead of ‘Heaven’ is exceedingly few.’’ Again Barton in 
_ Religions of the World’’ says, ‘‘ Heaven is apparently not 
regarded as a personal being, but rather as an ethical pattern.’’ 
These quotations seem to me to stand for a rather superficial 
view, which is also somewhat popular because the nearest at 
hand. The problem is not, as we have said, a question of the 
terms—etymology has been rather overworked—but of the 
activities and qualities ascribed to the being for whom they 
stand. We have seen that the two principal terms are 
synonymous and that the activities or qualities ascribed to each 
overlap considerably. Dawson admits that Shang Ti was a 
personality. For several pages previous to this reference to 
Shang Ti he mentions attributes credited to Heaven which 
imply personality as much as those spoken of in connection 
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with Shang Ti. If we were thus to treat El and Elohim in 
the O. T. we should rule out a Jot of valuable information 


‘ about the Hebrew ideas of God. What does personality 


involve ? Clark says it involves self-consciousness and self- 
direction. He furthermore says that the attributes of God are 
omnipresence, omniscience, and omnipotence, while the 
moral attributes are designated as holiness and love. Of the | 
attributes listed all but one—omnipotence—have been specifical- 
ly mentioned, and this would seem to be involved in creation. 


-Of personality Mateer says that it is involved in the knowledge 


of men’s actions. Knowledge of men’s actions has been 
ascribed to both T‘ien and Shang Ti, and by Mateer himself, 
to Shen. Some of the other appellations mentioned also 
involve it. The knowledge of men’s action would indicate 
self-consciousness on the part of the knower. Three additional 
references bear on the question of self-direction. From the 


Shu Ching we read ‘‘God examines the peoples’ (conduct)”’ 
. (kb H & RB). Again, ‘‘ God does not excuse (from the results of 


wrong-doing)’’ #7 gH); and again, God does not conform 
(to human ideas) but determines to send destruction”? (_b 
These statements together with the idea that God 
is fair involve this attribute of self-direction. There.is hence 
no doubt that the attributes ascribed to God by the Chinese 
involve personality and that since one person is meant by the 
two leading terms this is, as true of Heaven as of Shang Ti. 
This is also involved in a popular phrase for God—Lao Tien 
Yeh. The idea is not uukuown popularly that Tien is fair to 
men and that He helps them. We have also shown that this 


is true of the absolute as indicated in several terms used 


synonymously. 

There is, therefore, a consciousness in the mind of the 
Chinese people of a Supreme Being. Of this Supreme Being 
it has been affirmed that He is righteous, loving, and majestic. 
He is no passionate Zeus or Indian libertine. ‘‘ The marriage 


of gods and men,’’ says Mateer, ‘‘is rare in Chinese books, 


and in no case have I found an account of a Shen having 
had adulterous intercourse with a woman.’’ Of Tien or 
Shang Ti and other terms this is even more true. The God, 


whom the Chinese have thought of, hears, sees, and enjoys 


offerings or prayers. He is not indifferent to His creatures. 
He is a lover of truth, expecting men to be as He in this. He 
is just, not overlooking sin but punishing the sinner. He is, 
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moreover, open to a repentant’sappeal. His will is glorious, must 
be complied with and may be known. Yuan Tsai is credited 
jn the Yuan Chien Lei Han with saying # 
which is translated to mean, there is an awe-inspiring Heavenly 
Ruler whose fathomless benevolence graciously saves men. 
His grace is also indicated in this quotation from the Odes 
‘‘God manifests His: majesty to the people; views the whole 
earth ; is desirous of bringing peace to the people”? (@ _E 
R RZ RH). What the Chinese have 


learnt about God must have come from experience for here is 
no mere intellectual view of a distant and indifferent Absolute— 
no mere Deism. The Chinese have really responded to God and 
touched Him in some measure. A teacher in a mission school— 
not a Christian—said in a short essay on God, ‘‘If there is no 
God then the universe has no ruler; if there is no God then 
our souls have no place to which to return’? HK 
RL A SBR HB). Thus spake a 
_ modern literatus. 

Possibly the one word that summarizes better than others 
the Chinese conception of God is ‘‘beneficent.’’ The difficulty 
of individual approach smacks too much of the atmosphere of a 
court. From some view-poiuts He is so lofty that he appears 
severe and sometimes cold. But-if this conception of God were 
better known the Chinese would be better. In any event 
we can forget in this rare atmosphere the miserable superstition 
that clings to so much of Chinese life. Superstition represents 
an attempt to build a bridge between the yearning in the heart 
and that condition pleasing to God that is felt in some dim 
measure. 

The centre of His worship was the great Altar to Heaven 
at Peking. A small city in itself with spacious grounds and 
fine old groves of trees and a white marble altar with no roof 
but heaven. Here are three terraces, three entrances and all 
built up on multiples of three. At one side the building where 
the chief worshipper purified himself.. At another the temple 
where annual prayer was made for rain. There were other 
buildings for the preparation of sacrifice. The circular form 
suggested Heaven. It was in the centre of this circle—supposed 
to be the centre of the universe—that the Emperor knelt to 
worship. Nothing idolatrous can be seen. This open altar 
compares favorably with the Ark and Holy of Holies of the 
Jews—which had iu part at least their origin in Egypt. There 
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cherubims over the ark and on the curtains suggested 
forbidden imagery. But .at this altar no image appears: 
idolatry is not even suggested. The Emperor considered 
himself the subject of Heaven. The service was mainly 
one of thanksgiving, though there is an altar of burnt 
offering made of porcelain. In the midst of the topmost terrace 
was the tablet to Shang Ti, and as associated with Him and for 
company those of the five ancestors also. The idea that some are 
fit to associate with Shang Ti is frequently met with in Chinese 


literature. Here the request that the mother of James and John 


made that they might sit one on each side of their Lord in the 
kingdom is already granted these Chinese worthies. But they 
are not considered His equals any more than James and John 
are equals of Christ, or Moses and Elias in transfiguration, 
The sacrifices offered to them are not equal to those offered to 
God. One piece of silk is given to them ; twelve to God. For 
the Ancestors: there are four lamps; for God six. And before 
God’s throne is placed a sceptre of jade to indicate all-power 


and to Him alone is offered a sacrifice of whole burnt offering. 


Here are one or two quotations from the invocations to 
God : 

‘*©Thou madest heaven; thou madest earth ; thou madest 

maun.’’ 

‘¢ Thou regardest us as a father.’’ 

‘* His poor servant, I bow my head, and lay it in the dust, 

bathed in His form and glory.”’ 

His government is everlasting.’’ 

Some of these invocations could be used in a Christian 
church. 

Let us admit that we and others may possibly have read 
something of our own ideas into what we have studied and so 
have claimed a wider correlation with our own ideas than 
exists. Yet the points of contact between what we believe and 
what some Chinese thinkers have said about God are many 
and vital. There are some things about God-we do: not need 
to teach the Chimese again. 

Now the question arises, Why did not China continue and 
progress generally in the knowledge of God? Some answers 
to this are easy to find. There has never been any theistic 
propaganda. Whether or not the leaders thought the people in 
general did not need this knowledge is hard to say. God has 


not had any real connection with the life of the people. 
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le. SPECIAL DAY FOR HOME INDUSTRIES. 
Result of First Day’s Work—81 fans and one hat 


PRACTICAL PATRIOTISM. 
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Where God is not an individual experience He becomes a 
matter of remote concern. Now even the Altar to Heaven 
knows Him no more. From being one whose worship was the 
prerogative of a certain social group God has come to be 
' almost forgotten. He has been thought of more as a social 

ion than an individual friend. While the Chinese have 
not thought ,of God as indifferent to men yet they have not 
realized that he lives in all of us. While it is true that religion 
in its broad meaning is a part of the daily life of all in China, 
and functions in that daily life, yet the educational system has 
not given much place to the chief object of the religious at- 
titude—God. And last, there has been going on a process of 
substitution whereby outstanding men and relatives have 
absorbed much of the energy that should have gone into direct 
service of God. God is known in China but He has not been 
appropriated fully. God has not been within the focus of 


Home Industries:—Practical Patriotism 
CLARA J. LAMBERT 


UCH has been said during the last few years of the desira- 
M bility of introducing handwork and domestic science 


into our schools, and although the movement has been 
all too slow, yet some schools have begun to make 
progress along these lines. 

The recent agitation among the students and the boycott 
of Japanese goods, even if it were due only to a ‘‘ five minutes’ 
emotion,’’ will, we sincerely hope, rouse the Chinese from the 
lethargic and /atssez-faire attitude which allows so much raw 
material to leave their country only to be imported later as the 
expensive finished article. Take only two instances, cotton 
and straw plaits. The question of the exportation of cotton is 
admittedly a serious one, but I wish to emphasize in this article 
the subject of straw-work. Straw-plaiting might easily be 
developed into a village industry of considerable importance, 
and straw goods be manufactured within the country, and it is 
on this question that I am anxious to solicit the opinion of 
your readers, for although progress has been made in the North, 
little has been achieved in the South. A small beginning has 
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been made in the C. M. S. Girls’ School, Foochow, of which 
I will give a brief account hoping to draw out ideas and 


criticisms. | 
It is not a technical school for industries, but the ordinary 


Higher and Lower Primary Mission School, and in putting a 
course of handwork into the school, the following points have 


been kept constantly in view. 

1. To be willing for small beginnings. 

To start a work which it will be possible for the 

Chinese to carry on without the financial aid or the 

supervision of the foreigner. | 

To use inexpensive, indigenous materials. 

4. To produce such articles as are suitable for sale in 
China. 

5. To make articles of which different qualities will find 
purchasers. ‘This is in order that workers not able to 
produce the article in a highly finished form, can also 
find a market for their products. 


In the school above mentioned, handwork or the lines of 
domestic science has been emphasized for some years, and it is 
as obligatory for a pupil to pass an examination in needlework, 
in cutting out Chinese garments, both men’s and women’s, and 
in cooking a dinner, as it is to pass in mathematics, history, or 
geography. But it was not until a year ago that two distinct 
lines in handicraft were introduced, viz., straw-work aud coat- 
knitting. 

1. Straw-work. Girls who had just taken their Lower 
Primary certificate began last autumn to plait straw, and to 
make straw boxes and straw hats from rough straw brought in 
straight from the fields, and in Photograph 1 can be seen 
some of the results of the first term’s work. During the second 
term the girls learnt to split the straw, and the hats produced 
at the end of the second term are equal to many 8 es from 
abroad. 

The shape of these hats follows the pattern now s0 much 
in demand by both students and ricksha coolies, hence the 
market for both the. elementary attempts as well as for the 
more highly finished article. 

During the recent agitation, the Chinese staff, and the 
students of the Normal and Middle School Departments asked 
for an interview with the Head-mistress, and a free and temper- 
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ate discussion, which revealed how truly anxious they were to 
help their country was held upon the situation and upon the 
truest way of exhibiting 3% fj zp. Classes and examination 
continued steadily as usual until the end of term, but it was 


decided that instead of inviting their friends to an exhibition of | 


physical exercises on June 23rd, they would give up the whole 
holiday to a work day .in order to begin to learn some industry 
-which they could teach in their own villages. Photographs 
2 and 3 show them at work, and No. 4 gives the result of their 
~ one day’s effort. Over eighty fans and one child’s hat were 
completed from the rough straw. With the exception of the 
ten girls of the Industrial Class who had been learning to make 
‘straw hats and who for that day became teachers, all hands 
were quite new at the work. Teachers, the students of the 
- Normal and Middle School, and Higher and Lower Primary 
pupils all took part, and even the Kindergarten children 
produced long plaits of straw before evening fell. 

The patterns of the straw fans varied, the edges being 

either plaited or finished off with a binding, and the bamboo 
handles were also cut from the rough by the girls themselves. 
The working-party began at 9 a.m., and the photograph was 
taken at 4.15 p.m. The two pupils who had succeeded by that 
‘time in finishing their fans are sitting in the second row. 
All the apparatus needed for makiug straw hats is of the 
simplest kind, The perforated tin cans for sifting the straws 
into different sizes can easily be made iu most villages, and if 
tin is quite unprocurable, other substances could be used. A 
block of wood for shaping the hat, and an iron are the only 
other necessaries. 

Il. Kwttted coats and socks. ‘These again are liked by 
both poor and rich, and there is a demand for a better and a 
poorer make of article. Wool is now manufactured in North 
China, and knitting needles can be made from bamboo. With 
the present style of dress, many Chinese prefer these kuitted 
coats to the old-fashioned wadded garment in which it is so 
difficult to move the arms freely. 

With regard to socks, if all girls are taught to knit them 
by hand it renders them independent of expensive foreign 
sock-knitting machines. 

Certainly the present crisis in China is the psychological 
moment for advocating home industries, but many young 
Students scarcely yet recognise that true love for their country 
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must involve self-sacrifice in many more testing ways than 
parading the streets or being shut up fora night. Those who 
really want to see home industries flourish must be content tor 
a time with such things as the old-fashioned calico socks, or 
home-knitted ones instead of the dainty coloured hosiery from 
Japau which has been so much in vogue of late. | 

But there is another and a higher side to this question. 
Boys and girls filled with the true evangelistic spirit might find 
that the teaching of simple industries such as the above to 
their village neighbours would open doors into many homes and 
prove an excellent means of approach for teaching the Gospel. 

One girl who had been teaching a well-to-do city lady 
how to knit a coat was filled with joy, not so much because 
her pupil was interested in her knitting, but because she had 
been willing to listen to and ask questions on the Doctrive for 
more than two hours. 

Thus our schools would increasingly become centede from 
which evangelism radiates, and our students would by teaching 
Christianity be using the only method by which they cay vr 
about the veal salvatzon of their country. 


Obituary 


Rev. Arnold Foster, B.A. 


N July 30th, there passed away at Kuling, Arnold Foster, 
one of the best loved missionaries in Central China. 


Mr. Foster came of an old Congregational family and 

ecclesiastically was a stalwart Independent, but his 
sympathies were very wide; he had friends in every Church 
and there was scarcely a pulpit in the Wuhan cities in which 
he had not preached. In time of sorrow he was a great 
comforter; he was quick to render service to the widow and 
the orphan. Mr. Foster studied at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, graduating at a time when there were very few non- 
conformist students in the older universities. Iu 1871 he was 
appointed a missionary of the London Missionary Society, and 
took up residence in Hankow. With: one break of about four 
years, Hankow, Hanyang, or Wuchang was his, place of 


REV. ARNOLD FOSTER, B.A. 
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residence until a few months since when he moved to Kuling. 
He was a keen studeut and a great preacher both in English 
and Chinese. During the first four or five years of his mission- 
ary life his convictions led him to great asceticism, and it was 
perhaps largely owing to this fact that in 1878 he returned 
to England uncertain as to what his future was to be. A 
great famine was raging in North China at that time and 
before leaving China he had visited the famine area and 
ou his arrival in London he took a lead in starting a China 
Famine Fund which attracted much attention aud was the 
meaus of seuding much relief to the suffering people. Then 
for two years he accepted an assistant pastorate in Glasgow, 
greatly endearing himself to those to whom he ministered ; but 
the call to China reasserted itself and in 1882 he returned to 
Hankow and during the same year married Miss Amy Jackson 
of the L. M. S., Hongkong. Mrs. Foster like himself was an 
outstanding studeut of Chinese, and the united service of Mr. 
aud Mrs. Foster has constituted one of the great missionary 
forces in Central China from that time till now. Mr. Foster 
was a great believer in daily preaching in the street chapels. 
For decades there were comparatively few days in which he 
did not preach in the Kia Kiai at Haukow or the Fu Kiai 
chapel at Wuchang. He made a special study of the Old 
Testament prophets, and in his unveiling. of sin and his 
denunciation of it he seemed to have the power of a prophet. 
His preaching to the Chinese Christians was always most 
carefully prepared for and he held his congregation spell 
bound. Mr. Foster always was keenly alive to the duty of 
ministering to his fellow countrymen. For two years he was 
chaplain of St. John’s Church, Hankow ; in more recent years 
he took the deepest interest in Union Church: It was under 
his ‘leadership, while serving as honorary pastor of Union 
Church that the new buildings were erected. For nearly the 
whole of his missionary life Mr. Foster was a self-supporting 
missionary ; he most loyally took his part in every department 
of service in his mission. The young greatly attracted him 
and for a time he and Mrs. Foster carried on a school for 
those born of mixed blood. 

When the time for retirement from the Wuhan cities came 
Mr. and Mrs. Foster removed to Kuling, and there continued 
their earnest work. Mr. Foster preached regularly during the 
winter months to the English speaking congregation and to the 
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Chinese at tue Gap. The winter at Kuling tried him some- 
what ; during the spring he had less than his wonted euergy 
and in Juue came the illness from which he never recovered, 
Strength gradually failed until without a struggle. he passed 
quietly away. The Kuling Convention was in session at the 
time ; a year before Mr. Foster had been one of the Convention 
speakers ; special prayer was offered in the conventiou as soon 
as word of the passing reached the church, and at his funeral 
in the Kuliug cemetery some three or four hundred friends 
were present. The funeral service was conducted by three of 
his oldest friends, Revs. Arthur Bonsey, J. K. Hill, and C. G, 
Sparham. The sun was setting as the veteran was laid to rest. 
aud God’s peace was over all. We glorified God iu him. 


C. G. 


Our Book Table 


WESTERN PENETRATION OF CHINA. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF THE CHINESE Empree. H. B. Morse. 
Vol. IT. The Period of Submission, 1861-1893: Vol. IIl. The Period 
of Subjection, 1894-1911. Kelly & Walsh Ltd, Mex. $10.00 a volume. 


These volumes—Vol. I was finished in 1910—are a dispassionate 
and impartial display of facts. The arrangement is topical as well 
as chronological, information accurate and all supported by copious 
references. The facts seem to move with the stolid tramp of 
platoons of statistics. They are, thus, not calculated to grip the 
attention of nibblers at the bizarre. Earnest students, however, 
already in touch with China will find them a source book on 
China's long attempt to remain her unchanged self against Western 
encroachments. The author does not interpret the facts, he records 
them—they glow with their own meaning. To read will furnish 
many clues—among them that to the passion which blazed up in 1900. 
The wonder is that there has been only one Boxer flare-up! Mr. 
Morse is fair to all interests though he is not so well acquainted with 
missionary motives as with diplomatic and commercial aims. He 
shows clearly how mission work appears from the viewpoint of the 
diplomat. Of-course the facts given are not always complimentary 
to Western complacence. In the beginning Westerners cringed to 
unjust laws for trade purposes, and sought Imperial recognition. 
In the end they domiuate the situation or rather block one another 
and drive China as far as possible. In the beginning China 
haughtily decided the terms of international intercourse: in the end 
abjectly yields at almost every point. It must be admitted that 
China could not have been allowed to remain a cyst in the body 
of the world. Furthermore China and the West mutually need 
each other. Thus the impact with the west and possibly some 
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of:the pressure were inevitable. Yet one wishes that the methods 
had been less provocative, force less prominent and the laws of 
spoils and commercial competition absent as deciding factors. The 
result is that China’s international relationships are a terrible 
tangle. It is these predatory trade interests which explain the 
wide divergence between missionary and commercial attitudes, 
now happily beginning to merge. In all this the Chinese fought 
a losing game because they did not wish or did not know how 
to use force: or perhaps because they saw its uselessuess. It is 
interesting to uote occasional struggles between the Envoys at 
Peking and the merchants and sometimes also the consuls. The 
Envoys had more understanding of China’s difficulties: the mer- 
chants wanted all they could get regardless. In spite of all this 
bitter experience, China’s conviction of self-sufficiency is not dead. 
The next great book on China will likely deal with China Resurgent. 
If the new China should attempt to demand payment for even a 
part of the humiliations put upon her the reckoning will be tre- 
mendous! Some statesmen—Chinese and Western—have seen the 
need of co-operation between China and the West and some interes- 
ting instances of this are given. One of the fairest statements of the 
mutual obligations upon China and those who desired to have inter- 
course with her is that of Sir Robert Hart given in extenso in 
Appendix D. Vol. II. It is fair, logical, and Christian. That little 
was done with it is proof that the glare of possible profit had blinded 
most consciences concerned. Too much has this enforced intercourse 
been the domination of an ‘‘inferior,’’ whose rights were treated as 
non-existent, by a ‘‘superior’’ who had lost sensitiveness to right. 

We finished these volumes with a better insight into the 
significance of this long struggle, and with a clearer appreciation of 
power inherent in China which will yet win her a place of dignity 
in the world. China had to break up before there could be a 
rebuilding. It took about a century before China and Western 
nations got together on the moral aspect of the opium evil. Let us 
hope that in this the new day of Cliina’s International Relations 
she and the West will quickly agree on its moral aspects. Ouly 
thus will the Eastern Question be settled. 

For those who want to understand a world movement this is 
the book to read. It is one of the most useful books on China 
published during the last year. | 

R. 


MISSIONARY RECRUITING. 


Tae ray oF CutnaA. Sy CHARLES T. PAUL, College of Missions, Indian- 

apoits, | 

This is a publication of the Mission Board of the Disciples of 
Christ in America for the purpose of recruiting young men and 
women for its mission field in China. It bears the significant 
subtitles “‘ New Missionaries for the New Era in the New Republic,”’ 
and ‘‘ Glimpses of Life Chances for American Students.’’ The first 
chapter deals with the ‘‘new era’’ in China and points to the fact 


that the present awakening of the nation is a direct result of the 
work of Christian missionaries and so constitutes a challenge for 
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greater missionary effort. The other chapters describe the work 
and needs of the Disciples of Christ missions in the two provinces 
of Kiangsu and Anhwei. The pamphlet is richly iliustrated with 
pictures of Chinese scenery and missionary propaganda, of pagodas, 
sailing junks, mission buildings, Buddhist priests, bamboo groves, 
missionary leaders, etc., and is attractively printed and bound. 
The author has a vivid and striking style and has produced a 


delightful book, which we have enjoyed reading. 
Missionary appeals change their tactics to suit their audiences, 


‘Sometimes the theme is the “ Heroic or Self-sacrificing Missionary ”. 
- at other times, it is the ‘‘ Missionary Militant and Triumphant.”’ 


The Call of China takes the latter. One missionary in a certain 
city is likened to ‘‘ Kitchener of Khartum ’’ because he has captured 
the city by his good works, and the city fathers and officials ‘‘ have 
erected honorary tablets inscribed with the eulogy of his deeds.” 
Another missionary in another city ‘‘ has more influence about 
W....(name of city) than any Chinese official.’’ This same 
gentleman on one occasion, while visiting a large Buddhist temple 
with some foreigu friends and seeing the curious crowd following 


them, ‘‘ ascending the altar steps beside the impotent idols and 


their shaven-headed mivistrants,’’ delivered a sermon on Christian- 
ity. Another missionary ‘‘ engineered a Christian convention into 
the leading Confucian temple and decorated it with Christian 
mottoes, located a tennis court before the temple’s main entrance, 
etc.’’ The times have certainly changed and we rejoice with the 
author that instead of persecutions and privations which early 
missionaries had to contend with, the missionaries now-a-days are 
received with courtesy and even affection everywhere in China. This 
change has been achieved largely through the work of the mission- 
aries themselves, as they become better understood by the people, 
and the latter are not slow in appreciating good works or showing 
their gratitude. But ‘‘ ascending the altar steps’’ of a Buddhist 
temple to deliver a Christian sermon, and plastering the walls of a 
Confucian temple with Christian mottoes (let us hope they were 
beautifully written) and locating “a tennis court before the temple’s 
main entrance,” while they show missionary enterprise, are de- 
cidedly not good taste or good manners. Imagine such conduct 
toward a Christian church or a missionary building by a Buddhist 
or Confucianist propagandist aud the consequences! In our success 
in missionary work, we should not lose our meekuess, which Christ 
teaches. It seems to us neither necessary nor desirable to hold up 
such conduct before missionary candidates. There are worthier 


deeds for their emulation. 
Y¥. 


A MISSIONARY PIONEER. 


Joun W. STEVENSON ONE OF CHRIST’s STALWARTS. By MARSHALL BROOM- 
HALL, London: Morgan and Scott and China Inland Mission. 2/6 net. 
Mr. Broomhall has done a real service to the whole Missionary 
body in China by issuing at so early a date this brief memoir of the 
late J. W. Stevenson.. (We hope, by the way, this is merely the 
forerunner of a large and fuller life.) 


~ 
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Those of us who kuew Mr. Stevenson, with any degree of 
intimacy, will rejoice in having such a living and loving picture of 
the leader to whom we looked with so much confidence, and from 
whom we received such wise guidance; whilst those who have not 
shared this privilege can here read for themselves how well he was 
qualified to be a counsellor and leader. 

Mr. Broomball divides Mr. Stevenson’s missionary experiences 
into three well-marked periods. 1866 to 1874 is described as ‘‘ The 
Venture of Faith.’’ This was the period of the missionary’s 
introduction to China and his early work at Ningpo and Shaohing. 
Here, atid especially in the latter city, Mr. Stevenson proved him- 
self to be a true pioneer. His initiation was enough to discourage 
a man of lesser grit. He and his devoted wife lived and worked in 
. ‘an old and neglected baker’s shop.... The ground floor was 
reserved for a Chapel, and in the upper story there were three low 
rooms, almost unendurably hot in the summer, and these had to 
serve as bedroom, combined kitchen and dinivg room, and study. 
Men visitors were received by Mr. Stevenson in the study, but all 
women guests had to be welcomed by Mrs. Stevenson either in the 
bedroom or the kitchen.’’ It was an insanitary place, and it is 
with no surprise that we read of Mr. Stevenson’s being ‘‘ laid aside 
with serious attack of fever, followed by cholera, and again 
with confluent small-pox.’’ Through all the anxious months 
of these severe illnesses no medical aid was procurable. Yet these 
were not fruitless years. Before Mr. Stevenson left Shaohing, he 
had received forty-six persons into the Church, ‘‘ while in addition 
there were other candidates for baptism as well as a number of 
hopeful enquirers.”’ 

In the second period (1875-1883), Mr. Steveuson was called 
upon to open Bhamo with a view to entering China from the West. 
The eight years spent in Burma are rightly named ‘‘ The Discipline 
of Disappointment.’’ There were tedious delays, and there was 
isolation and loneliness ; but there was also something much harder 
to bear. In 1881, Mr. Stevenson writes :—‘‘ It is very painful and 
trying to me not to be able to report any signs of spiritual bless- 
ing... .It is nearly six years since I first landed in Bhamo, and I 
cannot recall a single instance of a Chinaman who openly opposed 
or argued against the Christian doctrive we preached. ‘They in- 
dolently assent to all we say, and there, so far as we have seen as 

yet, the matter rests.’’ A little later he wrote again: ‘* My spirit 
is burdened every day because of the lack of visible fruit.’” Two 
years later, two Chinese from distant provinces in China were 
‘baptized, but that was all the fruit Mr. Stevenson was permitted to 
_ see. Bhamo had indeed proved a disappointment. It had neither 
become a door into Western China, nor a fruitful field for the 
Gospel. But those eight years were an education for larger service, 
aud a school in which loneliness and difficulty taught the lessons 
of patience aud sympathy, and prepared the worker in a special 
way for the next and most important stage of his missionary career. 

' The following thirty-three years (1885-1918) are appropriately 
called the ‘‘ Refiuing of Responsibility,’’ for these were the years of 
his Deputy Directorship in Shanghai—the position for which he 
Showed pre-eminent qualifications. It was a period of wonderful 
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expansion—the Mission growing from less than 200 members whey 
Mr. Stevenson took up his responsibility to over 1,000 before he 
was called tohisrest. These were also, and necessarily, years of con. 
stant strain. The arrival of ‘‘the hundred’’ new workers in 1887; 
the horrors and anxieties of the Boxer period ; the mass of details. 
the daily correspondence ; the opening of new stations, and the 
many calls for guidance, involved a capacity for work, for patience, 
and sympathy which few men could have shown. On this period 
of his activities one is tempted to linger, and to speak of those 
personal interviews and quiet talks in which so much of the man 
was seen. 
| Mr. Stevenson was a strong man and a born administrator. 
His simple faith, his whole-hearted consecration, his cheerful con- 
tentment, his decided, but never harsh, judgments, his readiness to 
place his wide experience at the service of fellow-workers, his 
Catholicity which enabled him to tolerate widely differing plans 
and methods so long as they fulfilled the one purpose of making 
known the saving Grace of God, made him a friend beloved and 
guide unequalled. Many workers outside the C. I. M. acknowledge 
their indebtedness to Mr. Stevenson. 
The concluding chapters of this all-too-brief memoir give us 

a few beautiful and touching glimpses into his inner life, about 
which he talked so little, but which was a sanctuary where the 
things of God were satisfying realities and abiding joys. 


G. H. B. 


‘‘A WIND FROM THE WILDERNESS.’’ Mary Gaunt. 7. Werner 
London, 7/- net. 


There are some vivid and beautiful descriptions of scenes aud 
temples in this book, and the dramatic style of the narrative will 
appeal to a certain class of readers. The plot, however, is laid in 
the province of Kansu during the White Wolf raids and the writer 
shows so much ignorance of the place and people of whom she 
writes that the book acts as a rather powerful irritant upon. one 
who has lived in that province for more than twenty years. 

We are assured that no Chinaman is ever really converted to 
Christianity; he only pretends to be so for the sake of worldly 
advantages. In no part of the book is there any sign of apprecia- 
tion of the many sterling qualities of the Chinese people. 

Ignorance or carelessness lead to not a few absurdities. After 
a blinding snow storm on the Thibetan border travellers step from 
a temple entrance not into untrodden wastes of snow, but ‘‘ix/o 
the dust of the road’’ // A Chinese servant flourishes a yellow fau 
in the depth of a Kansu winter with the glass below zero, and this 
in a land where it is bad form to use a fan before a certain date in 
late Spring. « 

‘*Imagination,”” says Bacon, ‘‘is the fruitful source of all 
error.’’ Four foreigners brutally done to death during the White 
Wolf troubles, (one of them a missionary who had ‘‘raised the 

ple to fury” by his preaching), a mission compound deserted by 
all its Chinese inmates (except a few small-footed girls), servants, 
Christians, hospital patients even, stampeding as soon as the 
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troubles break out, leaving the foreigners to the mercy of the 
mob--these things read strangely to one whose Kansu home was 
crowded with refugees during these very raids, some loyally help- 
ing, others helplessly clinging, but none thinking of deserting. 

Lovely spring flowers in Apri/ on the shores of Lake Kokonor, 
with ‘‘ groves of lime trees’’ not very far away are surprising, but 
less so than the missionary lady doctor who is too engrossed in 
preparing a Bible reading to have time or interest for a foreigner, 
who, after manifold dangers and thrilling escapes, lies wounded 
and at death’s door in a “‘ filthy’’ Thibetan tent a few miles off. 

A British officer sent to China to recruit coolies for the Euro- 

war wanders more than thirty stages beyond the railhead, 
while his coolies travel to France by sea, and rescues the hero and 
heroine from the clutches of White Wolf who met his end before the 
European war began! Space is too limited and time too valuable 
to recount more of the “‘errors’’ flowing from that fertile source 
‘‘imagination.’’ 

Justice and fair play might have been exyected from an 
authoress who is said to be the daughter of a judge of some repute 
in Australia, but neither missionaries nor Chinese get either from 
Mary Gaunt. One had hoped that the writer of books who accepts 
hospitality from missionaries and then holds them up to ridicule 
was a product of bygone days but one of the type still exists and, 
sadly enough, hails from Australia and the land of fair play. 


ANOTHER AUSTRALIAN. 


LIBER SHANGHAINENS!IS, 1919. Volume lV. Published by the Students of 
Shanghai College. Mex. $1.50. 


The volume before us is patterned after American annuals and 
graphically and faithfully depicts the life and work of the Shanghai 
Baptist College. Visitors coming to Shanghai by water are gener- 
ally first impressed by the beautiful buildings and spacious campus 
of this institution, aud doubtless they will be glad to possess a 
volume which not only gives the aims and regular routine, but 
cleverly presents unusual phases of college life. The illustrations 
are numerous and well-executed and the colored study of the 
-Whangpoo, entitled ‘‘ A Summer’s Dawn,”’ is a work of art. 


G. M. 


ETUDES pk CHINOIS—LANGUE MANDARINE. III DrALocugs, A. GASPER- 
Ment, S. J. Pp. 4, it, 232. Stehsien (Hokien{u), Imprimerie de la 
Mission Catholique. 1919. 

This is the third of a series of hand books for the French 
student of Mandarin, of which the first dealt with grammar (216pp) 
the second with a mixture of themes (phrases, proverbs, solecisms, 
Style, etc.) and the fourth, in preparatiou, is to deal with speeches. 
The pages are printed in three equal parailel columns giving the 
French phrase, the French Romanization and the Chinese equival- 
ent in characters. ‘The subject matter is in three parts—familiar 
conversation, ‘‘a trip around the room,’’ and affairs peculiarly 
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Chinese. In his preface the author presses the advantage of the 
word-for-word memorization of phrases, quoting Mateer as ay, 
authority, and expresses the hope that the book will be of value to 
students in French schools iu China. The book strongly resembles 
Dr. Darroch’s ‘‘ Chinese Self-Taught’’ and should be useful as , 
conversation manual for those familiar with French. . | 

B. 


A Century oF Scignce 1n AmerICA. Edited by EB. S. DANA, Ph, D, 

Yale University Press. G. $4.00, 

This is a very valuable reference book for anyone interested 
in the historical development of scientific thought in the Age of 
Science just closing. It was written to commemorate the centenary 
anniversary of the founding of the American Journal of Science by 
Benjamin Silliman in July 1818. Since one volume could not 
include even a very cursory survey of this great field, the review is 
largely confined to the geologic developments, in which the editor 
was especially interested. Chemistry, Physics, Zoology, and Botany 
are ‘each given a chapter written by an expert in these respective 
fields. The first chapter is a short history of the Journal and a 


A. W. M. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH FOR CHINESE STUDENTS KARR 
XM. OLIN D. WANNAMAKER, M.A. Commercial Press, Mex. $0.60. 


_ The author has kept constantly in mind the point of view and 
the difficulties of the Chinese student. He begins with syntax, and 
emphasizes it throughout the book. The rules are stated clearly, . 
and illustrated well. The book is full of originality in diction and 
in method of treatment. Mr. Wanuamaker has evidently profited 
by his five years’ teaching experience in Canton Christian College. 
One can not fail to be impresed with the fact that a keen practical 
mind has been working in a scholarly way on the problem of how 
to get the English idiom into the Chinese mind. With the aid of 
diagrams, of which there are none in the book, and in connection 
with a reader, we believe finer results can be obtained with this 
book than have been possible with any other. Before seeing it, we 
thought that about the last word had already been said on the 
subject of English grammar for Chinese students, but this says 
many more. All in all, we consider it the best grammar ever 


produced for use in China. 3 
R. P. M. 


HEARTH AND ALTAR. OSCAR L. Association Press, New York. 
Price G. $1.25. : 
This neat little volume contains a daily portion for thirteen 
weeks. It was prepared by the author for use in his own family. 
The chapters are arranged so that the whole faimily can 


participate. | 
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There are scripture portions and prayers intended to be 
read by the leader of the worship himself, after which the whole 
family unite in the Lord’s Prayer. 

- Having put this volume to the test by using. it for several 
- weeks, I can heartily recommend it to the busy man who desires to 
maintain the family altar intact but has no time for exposition, etc. 


J. V. 


FINDING THE ComrapE, Gop. ¢. W. Fiske, Association Press. G. $0.75. 


The little volume, ‘‘ Finding the Comrade, God,’’ is arranged 
for study classes. For those who are still trying to reconcile 
Christianity and the War,—it has a certain message ; and it may 
comfort a few who want to think of war as right or at least neces- 
sary. It contains no new thoughts and only occasionally is an old 
thought put in a new or arresting form. 

The book will have a temporary use in classes of young men 
who do not want their thinking in very heavy doses. 


How Gop Men—An Everyday Life’’ Book, by Farperick HaRvIs. 
Pp. VIII, 123. Association Press, New York. 1918. $0.75. 


This is a study in ‘‘ individual vocation’ from Biblical exam- 
ples. Israel the nation, Isaiah, Paul, Samuel, Jacob, Amos, David, . 
Moses, Nehemiah, Peter, Jesus, are viewed from this standpoint, 
with full quotations and suggestive comment, in convenient form 
for daily reading and weekly summary, with brief suggestions 
for further study. The method is now familiar, the themes are of 
perennial interest, but the treatment is fresh and helpful. This 
late addition to ‘‘ pemmicanized’’ Bible study courses, like other’ 
of the series it continues, serve a useful purpose with the busy man 
who wants something to slip in the pocket to study or read ‘‘ en 
route.”’ Others will enjoy it equally for continuous reading in an 
evening or two. 

B. 


THE VICTORIOUS Lire. Messages from summer conferences held by Victor- 
tous Life Conference. G. $1.00. 


The message of this book is to all Christian workers, except 
those who have never known anything of failure or defeat. ‘‘ The 
Problem of Problems is the Sin Problem” and unconquered sin in 
the life of the Christian is the center and kernel of that ‘‘ Sin 
Problem,’’ for it hinders the free outflow of the only power that 
can deal with sin in the world around. ‘‘ The heart of the Lord 
Jesus Christ is more concerned about getting the earnest, consecrated 
Christians where he wants them to be than about anything else. 
If He can do this He can pour out unmeasured blessing on 
the world.’’ (Page 25.) | 

About half the volume is devoted to reports of addresses by 
the Rev. W. H. Griffith. Thomas and C. G. Trumbull. Space 
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permits only two condensed samples. Five Key words in the 
Victorious Life, ‘‘Submit, Admit, Permit, Commit, Transmit.” 
Surrender all to Christ. Admit Christ into heart and life. They 
will you Transmit His Life, His power, His Love to the world 
around. 

S.J. G. 


ENRICEMENT OF PRAVER. Compiled by Davip R. Porter. Publi 
by the Association Press, 1918. “blished 


This is a valuable little hand book for those who really mean 
to pray and are praying. Any Christian would be helped by the 
perusal and frequent use of it. It sets forth the value of written 
prayers, those of others and of ourselves, and the evil of relying 
solely upon them. 

After three excellent introductory chapters it contains IV, 
Prayers for use in the morning. V, Prayers for use in the evening. 
VI, For our Special Needs. VII, Prayers for others and Thanks- 
givings. VIII, For Special occasions including times of war. IX, 
Special Services of Prayer. X, Meditations fora Week. XI, Books 
of Devotion. XII, Prayers in verse, being 34 spiritual hymus, many 
of them old friends. The prayers are selected from those of prom- 
inent Christians, ancient and modern, and the element of personal 
interest is conserved by attaching the names of their authors. 


— 


FORRIGN MISSIONARIES IN Sy L. O. Harrman. M&M. E. Book 
Concern, New York. Price 15 cents. 


This text book of 60 pages is well named. It is not the usual 
type of text book but really has action in it and shows the 
missionary on horse back in personal work, healing the sick, and 
teaching the children. 

It is fully illustrated with well chosen though poorly printed 
cuts. It should raise the standard of text books used in the home 
lands. It is evidently a campaign document for the Methodist 
centenary campaign and while of temporary use is of real value to 
all of us who are concerned to make mission work interesting to ou 


home constituency. | 
A. R. 


Tut Business MAN AND His ‘‘OvERFLOW,”’ By E. Swear. 
sociation Press. G. $0.75. 


This is an up to date book, written by a business man for 
business men. Contributions in money or service that have been 
made for war work should continue to ‘‘overflow’’ in wider 
service. A man should cultivate the habit of giving wisely and 
should train his sons in this matter with the same care that he takes 
to teach them to carry on his business. The leading business men 
are needed to direct philanthropic movements, if their business 
is well organised they will have time for such service. Comrade- 
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ship and brotherhood, as far reaching as the human race, is our 
t objective. All who are interested in the Laymen’s Movement 


should secure a copy of this book. 
3 C. Gam 


THE PILGRIM TRAINING Coursk FoR Tracuers: fart The Program 
of Christianity. By FRaNK N. Sanprrs. Chicago; The Pilgrim 
ess. G. 25 cents. 92 pages. 


This book has a title as though it were based on previous 
knowledge such as had compelled to the program suggested; but 
on reading the book one is filled with the idea that having some- 
thing to prove the author set out to prove it. It is most dreary 
reading—only to be undertaken under compulsion of a promise 
to review it. It is impossible to imagine any one sitting down and 
reading the book through unless forced to do so. Either the 
subject is too great, aud should not be attempted in this way; or 
else the treatment of it is too commonplace. In any event, it 
would be hard to fiud an equal number of platitudes and trite 
sayings in the same space. They are not worth the saying in 
this form, nor the time of ten lessons to study. As the argument 
goes on, and paragraph follows paragraph, the same triteness 
returns, and almost in the same words as each previous time. 
There is an abundance of modern catch-words: democracy, social 
service, brotherhood, groups, masses, progress,—and all the As- 
sociations and departments are mentioned,—even to the ‘‘ Surplus 
Material Department of the World’s Sunday School Association,’’ 


whatever that may be. — 
G.F M. 


Tak. FIGHT FOR THE ARGONNE. Sy Wititam B. Wast. Zhe Abingdon 
Press, New York. G. 75 cents. 


_. This book is only a small book on the great theme of the war. 


It tells in simple language the experiences of Mr. West who wasa . 


Y.M.C.A. worker at this particular front; generally with the Ohio 
boys. It is a diary of the common events of aday in war. We 
see incidentally a good deal of the fighting and the valiant soldier 
of America defending his line heroically. The ‘* Pen Pictures’’ are 
all interesting, one of which a ‘‘ Public Hanging in War Time’’ 
produced twenty minutes of deathly silence: and that other 
picture of the colored. private who wanted to learn German rather 
than French, because, ‘‘I’se goin’ to Berlin.’’ It a most readable 


little volume. 
M. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Tak Korgan INDEPENDENCE’ AGITATION. Articles by the Editor, 
Mr. |. Yimagata, reprinted from the Seoul Press, Seoul, Chosen. Gives 
Japanese viewpoint on proper attitude for missionaries and others towards 
the recent Korean agitation. Naturally the author is somewhat partial ; the 
reading of it, however, will help to an understanding of the situation. 
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Tar Carsa Baptist PosLication Soctary (CANTON) Report for 1918, 
An interesting account of the work of the Mission Press in South China, 


PEKUNG Union MEDICAL COLL&GE ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT, 1919-20, 
A comprehensive treatment of the all-round activities of this promising 
institution, 


Report of Hycieng. The organ of the Hanan Publishers’ Hygienic 
Association. This contains in Chinese many interesting facts about the work 
of this live Association, | : 


BULLETIN oF THe Hacketr Mepical FOR WOMRN, THE 
TURNER TRAINING SCHOOL FoR AND THR GREGG Hospirat. 
This report gives a clear and interesting insight into the practical training of 
Chinese women for the helping of their sisters, 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THR FRI@NDS’ FORRIGN MISSION ASSOCIA. 
TION (1918). The chapter on China yives some idea of the work of this 
Mission in West China. 


 Goop Manners. Bulletin 2, Kwangtung Christian Educational Associa. 

tion, This is an excellent presentation of the subject, prepared by the 
Middle School Principals’ Committee, It deals with delicate points of 
courtesy, and should be of help to teachers in developing good manners, | 
is exceedingly practical. Price 20 cents per copy, South China Christian 
Book Co,, Missions Building, Canton, 


CHINA’s Mopnkrn Gortata. This is an appeal to educationists to 
continue the promotion of phonetic script, and gives in very brief compass 
and by the use of one or two suggestive charts the situation in China with 
regard to illiteracy, A helpful pamphlet to send to friends at homme. 


 . Tar TRIaANGLR IN CHINA, Report of the Y.M.C.A. for the year 1915. 
As usual the report is full of interesting matter, photographs, and charts, 
It indicates the steady progress of the work of this organization in China. 
Some interesting facts about the work of the Student Associations are also 
given. It is a good pamphlet for those intending to start work among 
youug men, either in church or school, to study, 


THe EXISTENCE AND NATURE OF GOD ARK EVIDENCRD BY A DEPEN- 
DENT Universe, By H. T. Whitney, M.D., Foochow. A brief, statement 
of the argument for the existence of God. The author aims to ‘show that 
‘*a supported and dependent Universe is a reliable scientific proof of the 
existence ard nature of God as infinite Spirit.’’ It is a brief resumé of some 
personal thinking on the subject. : 


Love tw Action. Annual Report (1918) of the Hangchow Hospital 
and Medical Training College. This is more than a simple report ; it gives 
sidelights on the medical needs of China and medical work amongst the 
Chinese, in the inimitable style of the genial Dr. Main, 


SCHOOL FoR CHINES D&AF CHILDREN. Presbyterian Mission, Chefoo, 
The report for term ending December 31st, 1919, gives interesting pictures 
and facts about this exceedingly important work. Some of the results and 
needs are indicated also. 
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Correspondence 


CHRISTIAN HERALD ORPHANAGE with missionary work in China, 
COMMITTEE. and has. established a bond 


between them and the workers 


To the Editor of ' 
in the field that 
The Chinese Recorder. through life.”* at will last 


DwaR Str: In view of the fact Of special importance to those 


that the Christian Herald Or- who plan to continue the work, | 


phanage Committee of Chin- aud hope to get further aid from 
kiang has completed its task and the Christian Herald is the 
has now beeu released by the following : 

Christian Herald from further ‘‘We note your suggestion 
service, will you be so kind as with reference to sending future 
to publish the following «xtracts remittances to the orphanages 


. from a letter recently received direct, and it will be carried 
from New Vork ? | out. We will thatik you to 


feel that the CAritstian 


Herald and its readers owe it 
asa duty to express our high 
appreciation of the splendid 
service the Orphanage Com- 
mittee has rendered in behalf 
of the helpless children of 
China during all these years 
since it was ofganized. It has 
given freely of its time, its 
thought, and its prayers; it has 
planned aud carried out the 
work in the’ most satisfactory 
way throughout, and the bene- 
fits to the missionaries and 
their protégés have been be- 
yotd estimation. It has 
brought thottsahds of readers 
of the Christian Herald into 
the closest touch and sympathy 


send us the names of those 
orphanages that have been in 
touch with the Committee as 
recipients of aid up to the last 
quarter, and we. especially 
would ask you to indicate the 
missions that are the most 
needy. Any funds that come 
in for China missionaty work 
“9g be applied for their bene- 
Very: cordially yours, 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
(Signed) Geo. H. Sandison. 


Thanking you for publishing 


the foregoing, we are, 


Yours sincerely, 


CHRISTIAN HERALD ORPH. Com. 


Notes on Public Events in China 


order to understand the trend of politics in China it is 
essential to have some acquaintance with the leading per- 


sonalities that play the rdle. 


Another time perhaps.it may 


be possible to make some record of the people who hold the 
present destinies of China in their hands. It might do 


much to unravel the present maze in Chinese politics if the hopes, 
aud plans, and ambitions of the chief actors weré made plain to us, 
and if we knew how many really planned to be emperors of China. 
Undoubtedly two individuals at least are playing this game. They 
are playing for big stakes. The different aspirants may be mutually 
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destructive in the end; neither the one nor the other getting the 
prize. But in the meantime the game is going on. It is worth 
watching and keeping this in mind. Possibly this selfish ambition 
of some Chinese is Japan’s golden opportunity. For both these 
candidates for honour are looking to Japan for help. Money, the 
chief factor, is got at a ruinous rate: but the good of China | is not 


- considered in the play of selfish ambition. 


There are no particularly open and ostensible movements ms 
pening in China just now. What is going on, goes on beneath 


the surface. Discriminatiug minds will not have failed to notice 


the difficulties of the President. Possibly he is the best patriot in. 


- politics and sincerely desires the deliverance and independence of 


China. Between him and Tuan there exist a certain amount of 
rivalry and friction. The one is more public spirited than the 
other. Unfortunately the President hasn’t the means at his com- 

mand to enforce the patriotic policy. He lacks men and money. | 


- Both these seem to have fallen into the hands of Tuan. Were the 


President more fortunately placed, were he as strong in means as in 
ideas and a good policy, China and the world would soon see a new 
phase of national life. For one thing peace would be restored 
without loss of time. But unfortunately the clashing elements in 
Peking have frustrated any healing tendency so far. The same 
cause accounts for the failure to organize a cabinet. Tuan’s op- 
position to Hsu’s vomiuations being successful : and the President's 
dislike to Tuan’s becoming premier frustrates that individual's 
aspirations. These personalities have their parties. The move- 
ments of these are not without indications of national events. The 
Chi Wei Club, composed of the President’s party, is rather too 
weak at present to get the upper hand of the An Fu Club, the party 
of Tuan. For the same cause Chou Shu Mu does not. become 
premier nor does Ch‘ien Nung Hsun succeed in getting more power. 
Chu Chi Ch‘ing is the President’s man but he is opposed by Tuan 
and covered with opprobrious epithets by little Hsu. These forces 
are secretly at work but the issues are uncertain. 

Possibly the removal of General Lu from Shanghai to Hang- 
chow is not unconnected with Peking politics. Tuan desired his 
removal in order to put his own nominee in this strategic position. 
However Li Shun, the Tuchun of Nanking, has succeeded accord- 
ing to report in filling the vacancy with his nominee Ch‘i Hsueh- 
yuan. 
Many of the officials in Sbhautung from the chief ad ministéetor 
down to the county magistrates have beeu changed. This is done 
possibly with the idea of placating the Japanese and cooling the 
patriotic ardour of the provincials. The position remains critical. 
It is satisfactory to fiud that Ma Liang has been called to Peking 
to answer for the arbitrary aud cruel murders he recently com- 
mitted. That act of his may have far reaching consequences. 
These acts again are governed by selfish interest rather thau public 

good. Were the public interest to have a chance in the counsels 
of those who hold power these internal wrongs and differences 
would disappear easily. The South and North would enter into 
the bonds of peace with alacrity, and a new day would dawn of 
this distracted country. 
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General 


NEW METHOD FOR AN OLD 
TASE. 


- The RECORDER has opened its 
columns of March 1916, May 
1917, aud December 1918 to the 
Plan Used at Hengchow, Hunan. 
Perhaps those.who are following 
this experiment should know the 
means used for spiritual develop- 
ment. 

Outside the city of Hengchow 
each congregation, (until such 
time as it pays half its evangel- 
ist’s salary) has a paid worker’s 
service oply one sabbath monthly 
with its six week days. It is 
held that study of the Bible and 
prayer are the greatest assets of 
the Church, and that this fellow- 
ship with God must be the foun- 
dation for and expression of the 
Christian life. There may bea 
sermou on Sunday, but it is not 
essential. With or without a 
sermon, there is the study of the 
Sunday school lesson, using the 


helps of the China Sunday School | 


Union. Each congregation has 
a local leader who conducts ser- 
vices in the evangelist’s abseuce. 
These leaders, at semi-annual 
- conventions, receive normal train- 

ing in the Sunday school lessons. 
In addition, each evangelist, with 
the several local leaders on bis 
circuit, joins with those of a 
neighboring circuit, in a bimonth- 
ly (or monthly) meeting for 


prayer, study, consullatiou, and 
wituessing. This gives the chance 
to get further help for their 
weekly work. Our plan includes 
larger training for local leaders 
as resources and facilities will 
permit it. | 


When a congregation can hold 
two services on Sunday, the 
second one is a Christian Endeay- 
or meeting. Where the Sunday 
school lessons ate too advanced 
for a group, il studies a chapter 
in the Gospels or Acts, using a 
simple, uniform outline. With 
this they learn seven questions 
of a catechism, one having been 
studied daily at home. 

To develop mid-week prayer 
meetings and stimulate home 
Bible study, an annual series of 
fifty-two lessons is provided: 
These may be used on Sunday 
also, and are printed in sheet or 
folder form with a definite ont- 
line or method of study. Coun- 
try believers, unable to attend a 
mid-week service in the church, 
are encouraged to study the 
lessons at home. When the will 
exists, Sunday gives them the 
chance to get help in this study. 
Of this series eighteen lessons, 
for a like number of weeks im- 


‘mediately preceding the New 


Year special week of evangelism, 
consist of the best available Bible 
study impelling to and preparing 
for personal evangelistic service. 

Quite apart from the above, 
all believers have six months’ 
opportunity to prepare for a New 
Testament Question and Answer 
Bag held at the annual fall 
convention. One evening ses- 
sion is given to volunteers, in 
two competing groups, answering 
hitherto unpublished questions 
on the text studied. This year 
a pocket copy of ‘‘ The Guide to 
Heaven’’ will reward each one 
who makes good. All of the 
above methods are made ayail- 
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field. 

Reference has been made to 
the two annual assemblies, six 
months apart, both of which are 
pre-eminently for Bible study. 
The spring conference is for 
evangelists (preachers) aud one 
local leader from each congrega- 
tion. Attendance is required 
aud expeuses are allowed. The 


fall convention is open to all 


believers, men and women; 
atteudants coming at their own 
charges, except that, temporarily, 
women are assisted in travel 
outlay. 

Each year every evangelist is 
required, and all local leaders 
strongly urged, to make a study 
of an assigned book of the Bible 
and hand iu written results at 
the convention. This year, the 
former prepare Hebrews; the 
latter the first epistle of John. 
Next year, for evangelists, 
Studies iv Ephesians by Luce 
will probably be used. 

It is a deepening conviction 
that these Christians are growing 
in spiritual life just in proportion 
as they are learning more and 
more to love and to study the 
Bible. A persistent campaign is 
conducted whose goal is daily 
family prayers in each believer’s 
home. 


Sincerely, 
Gzo. L. GELWICKS. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH WORK 
AND THE Y. M. C. A. 


I enjoyed the series of articles 
on the Institutional Church. 
The articles were productive of 
some good, hard thinking on 
iny part. 

Now relative to the article 
‘‘The Institutional Church ino 
China,’’ by F. H. Throop. In 
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his general statements and ip © 
some of his statements of fact, | 
agree most heartily; but there 
are a few points where J ee} 
that the interests of a broad 
study of the question demand 


- the statement of some facts in 


my experience. 

First of all, let me hasten to 
remark that I am not an “‘ old- 
timer’’ in the field, so I am not 
able to speak from wide ex- 
perience. Whatever I have to 
say applies only to the past 
two years and to this one 
city, the provincial capital of 
Fukien. 

The paragraph relative to the 
Y.M.C.A. is the one that needs 
further discussion. His state- 
meut that he does not believe 
our churches should turn over 
their institutional work to the 
Y. M. C. A. certainly meets my 
idea squarely. I worked on that 
theory in America for sevetal 
years, working iu close fellow- 
ship with the Association and 
having Association secretaries 
iu my congregation, serving as 
volunteer workers in developing 
the institutional features of our 
church. And I came to China 
with the definite job laid before 
me of working along that same 
line, the carrying on of institu- 
tional church work in Foochow. 
As regards Mr. Throop’ s article, 
so far so good. 

He goes on to say, ‘‘ When 
by its evangelizing efforts it 
leads men to decision for Christ 
it can do little more than absorb 
them, for to lead them the second 
mile into church membership 
seems very difficult to attain.” 
Now that may be true of other 
cities in China, but it has not 
been our experience here. ! 
know that our institutiotial 
church received several 
strong men who were led to 
decision by the Association and 
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then turned over to us for 
further training and leading 
into the church. And this is 
also true of at least one of 
the American Board churches 
here. 

Perhaps what the writer had 
in mind was something different 
from what I understand to be 
the province of the Association. 
As I see it, the Y.M.C.A. is not 
the agency which should lead 
men into church membership. 
Its work aS an agent of the 
church is done when it presents 
men to the churches as ones who 
have made the great decision 
and are ready for the teaching 
of the church. And this the 
Association in Foochow _ has 
done during these past two 
years. 

Again he says, ‘‘ It selects the 
best from the churches for its 
leaders and from widened re- 
sources can out-pay the church 
which has to depend on its 
membership which in turn must 
be Christian.’’ Now I realize 
that as a statement of fact this 
may be, and perhaps often is, 
true; but let me tell you how 
this works ont in my experience. 
Some time ago the secretary of 
the Association came to me to 
ask about a young man who was 
soon to be graduated from our 
University here. He asked 
whether I had any place to put 
him to work, stating that the 
Association would like to have 
him for the student secretary 
for this province. I immediately 
assured him that we had no 
Place equal to that one which 
he could offer to the young 
man, although I had had him in 
mind for the:staff of our institu- 
tional church. I told the secre- 
tary to put the proposition before 
our friend. Immediately the 
Secretary answered, ‘‘ We are 
more concerned with leading 


men into tbe ministry than into 
the secretaryship,’’ and to this 
day I do not believe that the 
young man knows that he might 
have had a salary of probably 
twice what we could pay. 

Then in our institutional 
church we had as a member and 
volunteer worker a consecrated 
member of one of the leading 
gentry families. The Associa- 
tion wanted him as a membership 
secretary, a post for which he is 


admirably fitted, but before | 
broaching the subject to him the | 
general secretary asked what my | 


attitude would be toward his 
accepting the post and assured 
me that if he should accept the 


position he would be allowed > 


such a schedule of Association 
duties that he could carry on all 
the work he had been previously 
doing for our church. I might 
add that he is now the member- 
ship secretary of the Y.M.C.A., 
and that he is teaching a personal 
workers’ class in our church, 
beside preaching as a layman 
practically every Sunday of the 
month. 

I agree with Mr. Throop that 
the Association cou/d drain our 
churches of workers because of 
its ampler resources, but in 
practise here in Foochow the 
spirit of the secretarial staff 
seems to be directly opposed to 
such efforts—and if that spirit 
can be duplicated all over China 


there is no reason for fearing 


that our church work will be 
hampered because the Asso- 
ciation draws away our leader- 
ship. 

One more statement is that 


the Y. has ‘‘ become, not an 


arm of the church, but a com- 
petitive organization. "> Now, 
once more let me qualify my 
statement by telling that I 
speak only for our institutional 
church in Foochow, then let 
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me say that from this stand- 
point the above statement is not 
true. It may be elsewhere but 
it is not here—and I do not 
believe that there is any reason 
why it should be true anywhere. 
Our institutional church is locat- 
ed within a few minutes’ walk 
of the association building with- 
in the walled city and naturally 
we appeal to many of the same 
people among the students and 
gentry; but not once during 
these years has there been any 
hint of competition but rather a 
fine spirit of co-operation. The 
secretary for the city is a fre- 
quent visitor in our church. 
The paid workers on our staff 
are all teachers in the Associa- 
tion’s Bible Classes. Our pastor 
is often asked to interpret for 
visiting Y.M.C. A. speakers. 
The secretary there is open in 
suggestions to me and we some- 
times talk over our work to- 
gether. 

I will grant that it could very 
easily become a competitive or- 
ganization and its competition 
would undoubtedly be keen, but 
if both the association and the 
churches have leadership that 
has a vision not narrowed to 
denominational or association 
lines, if these organizations have 
a leadership that is interested 
more in the Kingdom of Christ 
than in the numbers in annual 
reports, there is absolutely no 
need for competition. There is 
need for team-work here just as 
there is between churches and 
missions, but from my brief 
experience in sensing the caliber 
of the missionaries and Associa- 
tion secretaries here in China I 
believe that team-work is the 
ideal for which most of us are 
striving in our relations with 
other organizations. 


FRANK T. CARTWRIGHT. 
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NEW OR VALUABLE FEATURES 
OR DEVICES IN WORK wees 
CHINESE LABOR CORPS. 


Education: two lectures with 
attendance of 330 in toto: 
subjects:—Present Condition of 
Things in China, Hygiene and 
Gambling. School running thre 
nights a week from 5:50 to 7:30, 
with average of ten one-hour 
classes a night in English, 
French, Chinese, and arithme- 
tic, and average daily attendance 
of 150; faculty of eight—one 
American, one Frenchman, six 
Chinese; totals in classes aid 
attendance from April 12 to 
April 29, 72 and 1,158. | 
Theatricals: eleven continuous 
performances of five or six 
dramas each; total attendance 
of approximately 4,850. | 
Cinema shows: three, with 
total attendance of 550. First 
performance April 24th. 
Religious meetings: two, with 
total attendance of 500; subjects: 
‘‘He ,that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear’’ and ‘‘ The Easter 
Story.” At the second meeting 
we gave out 97 francs’ worth of 
walnuts, dates, and almonds to — 
the men who came; it was all 
we had made on the canteen up 
to the date of the meeting. 
Personal interviews : 48. 
Visits to hospitals : eleven. | 
Letters written : two. . 
Physical Classes and Gamés: 
total number, eight; total at- 
tendance, 460. It has been 
disappointing not to have been 
able to have had a larger 
program of athletics, but the 
inclemency of the weather has 
been too great an obstacle to 
surmount. We have enough 
equipment and enough ability 
for considerable extension along 
this line. | 
Group games: number, seven; 
total attendance, 620. In our 
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group games we have had potato 
races, quoits, three-legged races, 
circle games ‘‘ Adam where art 
thou?’’ tag, pole races, etc 
Canteen: number of men 
served, approximately 1,020; 


gross receipts, 1,307 65 francs. 


We opened on April seventh 
and ran for fourteen days until 
we had orders from Paris to 
close on account of the recent 
ruling transferring the canteen 
from the Y. M.C. A. to the 
Army. We sold cigarettes, tin 
and sack smoking tobacco, 
matches, gum, pencils, and the 
things supplied from the Chinese 
department in Paris—ink stones, 
ink sticks, pens (large and 
small), diabolos, and 7he Chinese 
Weekly. While it lasted this 
form of service was one of the 
most appreciated of any that we 
performed, and it was with real 
regret that we conformed to the 
orders from higher up. I may 
incidentally mention that the 
company commanders have 
regretted the stop as much as 
we, and have wanted me to 
continue and refer the blame 
to them in case any was laid on 
the Y.M.C.A. branch in Meoves. 

General statements. Unsigned 
‘quotations are not very telling, 
and yet so many have made the 
remark: You should have been 
here before, that it becomes 
significant. The Y.M.C.A. for 
the Chinese is appreciated, and 
from the first it has had a 
‘toticeable effect in increasing 
the sum total of good feeling, 
and decreasing the temptations 
‘that idleness begets. One day, 
after an unusually large number 
of requests that I had made of 
the Captain in command of the 
2nd and 28th Companies, I 
expressed the fear that I was 
more in the way than anything 
‘else. ‘‘Not one bit of it. I 
am all for this sort of activity, 
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and when I was at our last post, 
I did my best to get the Y. M. 
C. A. to come there to do work 
for the Chinese. And when I 


‘failed I was on the point of 


work myself.’’ 


initiating the 
helpful. 


The paper is most 
I was crossing the 
American continent on one 
occasion, we drew up to a little 
town in Montana, and a Seattle 
clergyman shouted ‘*‘ Everybody 
out to change conversation.’’ 
That’s what the paper does, and — 
in this and other ways it is 
most beueficial. One result has 
been the gift of 40 francs in 
cash by mev who noticed the 
item of news stating that laborers 
in other camps were - making 
contributions in support of the 
work for themselves. And 
speaking of gifts, the actors in 
our theatricals have not only 
purchased eight hundred francs’ 
worth of costuming, etc., but 
they have also been in receipt 
of gifts amounting to two 
hundred francs from their audi- 
tors, and all of this was unsoli- 
cited. The Chinese laborers 
have appreciated sympathetic 
translating in situations of 
difficulty, and the non-coms in 
charge have noted many times 
the increase in the work of the 
men, and their awakening in- 
terest in the French and English 
languages. It is most gratifying 
to hear on all sides the wish 
expressed that when the three 
Administrative Service Com- 
panies are transferred, the Y. M. 
C. A. for the Chinese be trans- 
ferred to the same place too. In 
closing I wish to say that it is 
a very happy team we have 
here, and I wish for no more 
able or earnest associate than 


Mr. J. C. Liu. 


L. C. GooprRIcH, Sec. Y.M C.A. 
Chinese Branch. 
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News Notes | 
in the New College, Edinburgh, 


We wish to express our sym- 
pathy for Mrs. H. E. Dennis, 
and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Foochow, in the 
loss of Mr. Herbert E. Dennis, 
through cholera. 


We are glad to learn that Dr. 
and Mrs. D. W. Lyon, who are 
in the Presbyterian Hospital 
undergoing treatment for sprue 
are both making encouragiug 
progress. 


The Shanghai American 
School has recently started a 
campaign in connection with the 
American Association of China 
for the raising of Tls. 150,000 
with which to help secure a site 
and plant for this School. They 
hope to secure Tls. 10,000 from 
the missionary constituency of 
the School in China. 


The Peking Primary School 
and Kindergarten has now been 
reorganized and renamed as the 
Peking American School. It is 
centrally located, with ample 
class-rooms and a large play- 
ground. Mr. F. W. Gill, who 
taught for three years in the 
Shanghai American School, is 
to be Principal. A strong staff 
of teachers has been secured. 


The San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce has released some 
notes, among which the inform- 
ation is given that diligent 
inquiry seems to confirm the 
opinion that no legislation will 
be enacted to repeal the Dry Act 
in the U. S. A. It is interesting 
to note that some of the members 
of the Chamber of Commerce have 
supplies of liquor to dispose of. 


In the end of April (1919) 
from forty to fifty delegates met 


to confer on the matter of giving 
the Gospel to the Jew. This 
was a conference of experts, and’ 
due to the activities of the 
special commission appointed by 
the Conference of Missionary 
Societies of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The special signifi- 
cance of this conference was that 
it established work among the 
Jews as an integral portion of 
world-wide missions. | 


The article by Mr. Edgar on 
‘The Exploration and Occupa- 
tion of the Centres on the 
Tibetan Marches’’ suggests the 
kind of information now being 
gathered and desired by the 
special Committee on Survey 
and Occupation of the China 
Continuation Committee. Mr. 
T. Sorensen. secretary of the 
Tibetan Religious Tract Society, 
Tatsienlu, Szechwan, has been 
asked to be responsible for the 
section on Work Among Tibe- 
tans in the final Report of the 
General Missionary Survey. 


We are glad to note that after 
a number of years of effort and 
consideration Canton is to have 
a Union Language School. A 
Language School Committee has 
now been appointed by the 
Board of Co-operation to draw 
up a constitution, plan for the 


administration and courses of — 


study, and secure at an early 
date a site for building and 
hostel or hostels as ° needed. 
Thus this Language School, 
which has been doing good work 
with inadequate equipment, has 
now the promise of greater 
opportunities and efficiency. In 
September a Language School 
Institute is to be held for the 
members of the staff of the 
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School. Missions in the prov- 
ince are urged 'to send language 


teachers to this School Institute. . 


During the month of June 
(1919) the Canton Young Men’s 
Christian Association held 
special meetings. As a result, 
sixty-two men, many of whom 
caine out of Association Bible 
classes, signed cards asking for 
baptism into the Church. In 
July the Social Service Club held 
a conference which was attended 
by fifty delegates, half of whom 
were Christians. Seven of the 
non-Christians were led to ask 
for baptism as a result of per- 
sonal work and a decision meet- 
ing. During the same week in a 
meeting of the Boys’ Department 
of the Y. M. C. A. thirty-four 
boys decided for the Christian 
life. Among others who have 
decided to become active Chris- 
tians is Mr. Chang Kei-woon, 
who was to be baptized in July. 
He is President of the Provincial 
Educational Society, an official 
of the Provincial Treasury 
Department, and an official of 
the Samshui R. R. Co. These 
instances are proof of the un- 
precedented opportunities for 
evangelism in Canton and 
Kwangtung provirce. 


As a result of serious consider- 
ation of the problem of education 
in Indian villages, a Commission 
on Indian Village Education has 
been appointed. The present 
membership of the Commission 
is: Rev. A. G. Fraser, Principal 
of Trinity College, Canada; 
' Miss Allen, Principal of Homer- 
ton College, Cambridge, a trained 
English educationist; and Rev. 
D:. J. Fleming, Ph.D., Professor 
of Missions in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, who was 
for twelve years a professor in 
Forman Christian College, 
Lahore, India. Steps are being 


taken to add Indian members to 
the Commission on the nomi- 
nation of the National Missionary 
Council of India. The last 
Indian census showed that 83 
per cent of the total Christian 
community were illiterate; this 
percentage is apparently increas- 
ing. The Commission is faced 
with the problem not merely of 
increasing the number of village 
schools but of discovering the 
kind of education which will fit 
the people for life upon the land 
in the village. Before reaching 
India the Commission will prob- 
ably visit America, Japan, and 
the Philippines, for the purpose 
of studying educational problems 
in these countries. 


There are now available two 
publications which we think 
every missionary ought to read: 
they are, ‘‘China in 1918,”’ 
a supplement to Zhe Feking 
Leader, and the Report of the 
‘Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America’’ for 1918. 
With regard to the former, we 
know of nothing that will put 
one better in touch with present- 
day Chinese ideas, hopes, and 
problems than this volume, 
written. from viewpoints both 
Chinese and Western. In this 
volume one can feel the throb of 
new hopes, aspirations, and an 
awakening determination. A 
reading of it will help to balance 
one’s ideas of China’s needs and 
possibilities. 

The other publication gives, 
more comprehensively than any 
other of which we know, the 
new world views of the Christian 
Movement. In these two vol- 
umesone can get in touch with 
the latest perspective on China 
and the world, without which we 
cannot hope to make a satisfac- 
tory readjustment to emerging 
needs. 
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The Gospel Bell, Bulletin No. 
4 (July 15th, 1919,) of the 
Chinese Home Missionary 
Society, contains an account of a 
visit by members of the society 
to the .Lisu  tribes-people in 
Yiinnan. Easter Sunday was 
spent at T’aku. This was the 


first time Chinese Christians had 


ever visited this place. The 
tribes-people, among other things, 
showed that they were specially 
gifted in song. About half of 
the congregation present at the 
Easter service understood Man- 


The Commission is 


studying the map of Yunnan 
with great care. In this they 
are receiving the help of the 
missionaries in the province. 
There is a feeling among the 


(September, 1919 


missions at YVtinnanfu that 
the Chinese Missionary Society 
should have a home and business 
centre in Yiinnanfu, perhaps also 
a chapel in connection with it. 
The foreigners apparently do not 
seem to think that the real work 
of the Chinese Mission should 
be in Yuonanfu but rather in 
the wunevangelized and wnoc- 
cupied places outside of the city. 
Exactly two months after the 
Chinese Commission arrived in 
Ytinnanfu a school for women 
and girls was formally opened. 


The following is a statement 
from the annual report (1918) of 
the National Bible Society of 
Scotland : 


CHINA (PRESS). 


Circulation, Bibles. Testa- Portions. Totals. 


China, Central 88 3,399 263,658 267.145 
», North 49 6,996 744,719 751,764 


» south 
»» 64 
West 68 


850 133,410 134,260 


569 266,046 266,679 


944 45,370 46,382 


269 12,758 1,453,203 1,466,230 


“he past year’s working in 
China has been by far the most 
costly in the history of the So- 
ciety. The price of paper having 
risen to such a high figure, and 
the exchange being so extremely 


adverse, it was decided by the 


Directors that some drastic re- 
trenchments must be made, and 
a cable was sent to China to 
restrict the circulation, which 
has been cut down by half a 
million. It was further decided 
that as the Chinese firms have 
now printing establishments 
equipped with latest improve- 
ments, it would be in the inter- 
ests of the Society. to buy in 
China and Japan rather than 


ing establishment at Hankow, 
which has served the Society for 
the past thirty years. . . The 
property owned’ by the Society 
was accordingly sold, and the 
money returned to this country, 
thus giving to the Society the 
benefit of the exchange which 
had operated so seriously to our 
disadvantage in sending money 
to China. . . It has been decided 
for the present to reduce the 
foreign staff from six to four 
Europeans, Mr. Irvine having, 
at his own request, left for 
France with the Chinese Labour 
Battalions, and Mr. Buchanan 
having secured an appointment 
in China.”’ 
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STUDENLS OF THE KWANGTUNG CONFERENCE WHO DKCIDED TO ENTER THE MINISTRY, OR THE SERVICE OF 
THE CHURCH IN ITS BRANCHES.OF EDUCATIONAL. MEDICAL, OR ¥.M.CeA. WORK. 
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